


if) in the GConntry.—Aeatness. 


F we have, in former pages, descanted rather largely on the im- 
portance of having a pursuit in a retirement to the country, it 
has been from a conviction of its absolute necessity for perma- 
nent enjoyment. What that pursuit, should be, will depend 
very much upon individual taste and previous education. But 
every one can have a fancy for, and pursue, Neutness. An 
~ agreeable writer of eminent talent, runs on somewhat after 
this fashion. I counsel you, my friend, if you are ever dis- 
pheartened about some example which has been pressed upon 
you, of the evil which is in this world; if you get vexed, and 
worried, and depressed, about some evil in the government of 
your country, or of your county ; if you have done all you can 
g to think how the evil may be remedied ; and if you know that 
24 further brooding over the subject would only vex, and sting 
and do no good ;—if all this should ever be so, then I counsel you te have 
resort to the great refuge,—Tidiness. Don’t sit over your library fire, brood- 
ing and bothering ; don’t fly to sugar-plums, or wine,—they will not avail. 
There is a corner of one of your fields that is grown up with nettles ; there 
is a bit of wall or fence that is out of repair ; there is a yard of the edging 
of a shrubbery walk out of order; there is a bed in the garden which is 
not so scrupulously tidy as it ought to be; or there is a drawer of papers 
which for weeks has been in great confusion ; or a division of your book- 
case, where the books might be better arranged. See to these things forth- 
with. The out-of-door matters are the best. Get your assistants and go 
forth and see things made tidy ; and see that they are done thoroughly ; 
work half done will not serve for our present purpose. Let every nettle or 
mullein be cut down and carried off from the neglected corner ; then let 
the ground be dug up and levelled, and sown with grass seed ; it will make 
the seed take root at once. Let the wall or fence be made better than 
when it was new ; let a wheelbarrow of fresh green turf be brought ; let 
it be laid down in place of some decayed point ; let it be cut accurately as 
a watch’s machinery ; let the gravel beside it be raked and rolled: then 
put your hands in your pockets, and survey the effect with delight. 

All this will occupy you, interest you, dirty you, for a couple of hours, and 
you will come in again to your library fireside, quite hopeful and cheerful. 
The worry and depression will be entirely gone ; you will see your course 
beautifully : you have sacrificed to the good genius of Neatness, and you 
are rewarded accordingly. This is simply to state a phenomenon—a fact— 
and not to explain causes. To put things right, and to know that things 
are put right, has a wonderful effect in enlivening and cheering. You can- 
not tell why, it is so; but you come in a very different being from what 
you were when you went out. You see things in quite another way. You 
wonder how you could have plagued yourself so much before. We all 
know that powerful effects are often produced on our minds, by causes 
which have no logical connection with those effects. Change of scene helps 
people to get over losses and disappointments, though not by any process of 
; w logic. To most ordinary people as well as extraordinary, neatness is a con- 
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stant source of temperate satisfaction. It is upon record, that a certain 
ancient emperor who had ruled the greatest empire this world ever saw, 
found it a pleasant change to lay the sceptre and the crown aside, and, 
| descending from the throne, to take to cultivating cabbages. And as he 
looked upon the tidy rows and the bunchy heads, he declared that he had 
changed his condition for the better ; that neatness in a cabbage-garden 
could make a man happier than the imperial throne of the Roman empire. 
It is well that it should be so, as in this world there are many more cabbage- | | 
gardens than imperial thrones; and tidiness is obtainable by many by || 
whom empire is unattainable. 

A disposition towards energetic neatness is a perennial source of quict 
satisfaction. It always provides something for us to think of and to do; 
| it affords scope for a little ingenuity and contrivance ; it carries us out of 
ourselves, and prevents our leading an unhealthy, subjective life. It grati- | 
fies the instinctive love of seeing things right, which is in the healihy 
| human being. And it is founded upon the philosophical fact, that there is a | 
| peculiar satisfaction in having a thing, great or small, which was wrong, 
put right. You have a greater pleasure in such a thing, when it has been 
fairly set to rights, than if it never had been wrong. And the human 
being who systematically keeps right, and sets right all things, even the 
| smallest, within his own little dominion, enjoys a pleasure which has a dig- | 

nified foundation—which is real, simple, innocent, and lasting. We cannot, 
from the make of our being, be always or be long in an excitement. Such 
| things wear us and themselves out, and cannot last. The real and substan- 
tial happy people of this world are always calm and quiet, at least after | 
the hey-day of youth is passed. 

But though the excitements of youth be gone, there still remains to the 
middle-aged the calm pleasure of looking at the backs of the well-arranged 
volumes on his book-shelves ; of seeing that his gravel walks are nicely 
| raked and rolled, and his grass-plots smoothly mown; of having his car- 
riage, his horses, and his harness, in scrupulous order. Now, all these | 
| little things will appear little only to very unthinking people. From such | 
little things comes the quiet content of common-place, middle life, of mat- | 





ter-of-fact old age ; and from this partly-borrowed little essay, some think- | | 


ing reader, somewhere in this great country, may devise a pursuit even if 
he has none already, and resolve henceforward that his whole domain shall 
be a model of neatness, tidiness, and order. And if he is possessed of a 
hobby already, let him mount this also, and our word for it he will be the 
happier. 


+s oe + 


STUMP THE WORLD PEACH.* 


A native of New Jersey, well adapted to the South, where the tree grows 
vigorously and healthily, and produces the very finest crops. As I never 
had occasion to taste it in New Jersey, I can only give the result of my 
experience in South Carolina and Georgia. In the specimen garden of W. 
N. White, our eminent southern pomologist, in Athens, Georgia, I had occa- 
sion to see one of the finest trees of this variety, loaded with a splendid 
crop of large peaches. It proved to be a most luscious, as it is a most beau- 


* See Frontispiece. 
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tiful fruit. Some found it not highly enough flavored, which is not surprising 
in a land where so many of the very best peaches are common, and where 
every taste can be gratified by different flavors and aromas. But, on the 
whole, I found it a most desirable fruit, and well deserving a special atten- 
tion. Its size, shape, color and fertility, are high recommendations enough, 
even if the fruit were not first quality, but that is not the case. I found it 
equal to any of our best varieties. Fruit round, obovate, regular in shape ; 
highly colored, and melting ; skin woolly, pealing easily; stone rather 
small and free ; ripe, end of July, in Georgia. L. E. Bercxmays. 


COLUMBIA PEACH. 


Tus luscious fruit forms quite a distinct group among the family of 
the peaches. Its color and peculiar flavor are well-known in the South, 
where it is a general favorite. 

The original tree, although now over twenty years old, is still growing 
and bearing. 

It stands on the farm of Mr. McAlpin, near Augusta, Georgia, where 
I found also four seedlings of the old tree, now in full bearing, two of 
which are superior to the parent in size and quality, although retaining all 
the original and peculiar features of the old Columbia ;—a fact which, 
coupled with other experiments, renders it evident that this variety or group 
has a great tendency towards reproducing itself from stones. The tree is 
a fine, tall grower, very productive, with medium leaves of a deep green 
appearance. The fruit is large, waved, marbled and striped, with dull 
brown upon a yellowish ground ; very woolly, and once known, never to be 
mistaken. Its flesh is firm; deep yellow-orange, melting, spicy, vinous ; 
with a peculiar aroma of the highest character. Stone free, moderate in 
size ; while one of its progenies has a stone not larger than a large plum 
stone, and so free that it only adheres to the fruit by two or three ligaments 
at its base. 

The season of the Columbia is about from the end of July throughout 
August. The above-mentioned seedlings are later by six or ten days at | 
least. Charles Downing, in his most valuable revised edition, states “that 
the Columbia was raised from a stone brought from Georgia, by Mr. Coxe ;” 
either this proves that the variety is a free reproducer of its own species, 
| or that Mr. Coxe, instead of a stone brought a tree or a scion from Geor- 
| gia ;—there being no doubt as to the identity of the old parent at Mr. 

McAlpin’s. L. E. Berckmans. 


CHINESE CLING PEACH. 


One of the best and handsomest among the clingstones. Fruit large, 
oval-pointed, with a white crimson-tinged woolly skin ; very conspicuous. 
Flesh white, very fine, slightly colored with pink around the stone ; juicy, 
and for a clingstone, very tender and melting. It ripens well—has a most 
delicate aroma. For those who prefer clingstones,—and their number is 
not small,—this fruit has proved to be a fine acquisition. It was obtained 
from a stone sent from China. Charles Downing says that it was imported 
from China, but he does not state whether it was imported as a tree or as a 
seed. The general opinion is that it was imported as a seed, and fruited in 
Georgia or South Carolina, for the first time. L. E. Bercxmans. 
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FRUIT-GROWING IN VIRGINIA, &C. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR, LOUDON CO., VA. 


NE of the most important efforts of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, has been to ascertain what varieties of 
fruit are suited for general cultivation, and what varieties 
for special localities. The list recommended for general 

@ cultivation has been objected to in some of its varieties 
* in-particular localities ; and attempts were made at the 


late meeting of the Society in New York to have the list | | 


corrected. The fact was admitted, that most of the varie- | 
ties recommended might be objected to, in a few places in our widely 
extended country, with its difference of soil and climate ; yet as they were 
so generally adopted, it was thought best to let them stand at present ; 
still it was acknowledged that the time was coming when it would be pro- 
per and right for the Society to prepare a list for every prominent section 
of our country. It was thought that the Society did not at present possess 
sufficient data to make such an one now, but that at some future time it 
would be able to do so, with the information it was yearly acquiring. 

There are a number of influences operating to effect the profitable growth 
of fruit in our varied soil and climate. Some varieties do best in a strong 
clay soil, particularly if of limestone origin, while others thrive best in one 
of more sandy texture. Elevation has a very important bearing on tem- | 
perature, as well as the vicinity of large bodies of water. It is said that 


the immediate vicinity of the Hudson river, the south shore of Lake Onta- || 


rio and Erie, as well as the numerous lakes of western New York, are 
favorable places for fruit-growing, the temperature being there modified so | 
as to be seldom injured by spring frosts. The ranges of mountains, run- | 
ning as they do from northern Alabama through all the states to the Brit- 
ish possessions of Nova Scotia, seriously affect the temperature of the | 
States through which they pass. Virginia, for example, on her southern 
border, can raise cotton, while on her northern mountain valleys they have 
to cultivate an early variety of corn, similar to what they raise in New 
England. The lines of equal temperature are very different from the lines 
of latitude. It is fair to presume that the same kind of fruit would suc- 


ceed in all localities where there was a similar soil, and the summer tem- || 


perature was the same. This is a view of the subject that must be looked 
into, before we can prepare a list that will suit any extended region of our 
country. 

In the patent office report for 1856, is a rather lengthy article from Pro- | 
fessor Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute, on meteorology, accompanied by | 
a map, showing lines of equal temperature across this continent. These 
in some instances vary greatly from latitude: for instance, the line of the 
average summer temperature of 70° crosses Long Island, and runs north to 
Albany, then turns west to Buffalo, to Detroit, to Milwaukie, then crosses 
the Mississipi river above the mouth of the Wisconsin, then pursuing a 
north-western direction to the upper branches of the Missouri, in latitude 
49°, crossing the Rocky Mountains and down the Columbia river to below 
its main forks, then turns south down the coast nearly parallel to it, to lati- 
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tude 34°, before entering the Pacific. The line of the average winter tem- 
perature of 30° crosses Long Island at about the same point, then direct to 
Lake Erie, then south-west to the southern line of Iowa, then to Council 
Bluffs, then north-west, and reaches the Pacific far north of the limits of 
the United States. These observations show a remarkable uniformity of 
temperature on the western coast, while on our eastern coast the extremes 
of temperature are great. 

These lines, however, representing that temperature, supposes the level 
of tide-water, and to bring any point to its actual temperature, we must 
make the allowance due to elevation. This allowance is estimated at one 
degree of Farenheit’s scale, for every 333 feet of elevation, or 3° for 1000 
feet. By knowing the elevation of any section, we can then approximate 
very near to its temperature. 

Let us apply these principles to Virginia, and ascertain, if possible, what 
are her prospects for fruit-growing. This State is divided into four promi- 
nent features, as regards her physical geography. First, the tide-water 
region, reaching to the head of tide on her principal rivers ; second, the 
Piedmont region, reaching to the Blue Ridge ; third, the valley section, reach- 
ing from the Blue Ridge to the Alleghany Mountains ; fourth section, all 
west to the Ohio river. In regard to fruit-growing, I propose to divide the 
State somewhat differently. First, to include the tide-water region, and 
about one-half of the Piedmont region, as being very similar in soil and 
elevation ; second, the western half of the Piedmont region, being more 
elevated, and that part of the valley between the Blue Ridge and the North 
Mountain, or the great limestone valley. This second division includes a 
belt of the best farming lands in the State ; third domain, to extend from 
the western edge of the limestone valley to the western slopes of the 
Alleghany mountains. This is a high mountainous region, with narrow val- 
leys of excellent land; fourth, all of the State west of the mountains 
sloping to the Ohio river. 

Here, then, are four distinct divisions, with very different elevation. Very 
little of the first division has an elevation of 400 feet above tide. The 
second reaches from 400 feet to 1500 feet, leaving out the mountain ranges, 
which often rise from 300 to 700 feet above their immediate base ; and in 
some instances, much higher. The Peaks of Otter are 5000 feet above tide. 
In the third division, the valleys in the immediate vicinity of the Potomac 
and James rivers may be estimated at say 700 feet above tide, and then 
up to 2500 feet, or perhaps near 3000 feet in some of the higher valleys. 
Many of these valleys are limestone land, and of excellent quality, while most 
of the mountains are of poor quality of soil. The fourth region slopes to the 
Ohio, and we might suppose it equally well adapted for fruit-growing, to 
similar situations of soil and elevation in other parts of the Ohio Val- 
ley. 





‘Here, then, are four distinct sections, each having its own peculiarity of 
climate, arising principally from difference of elevation. At Norfolk 
peach trees will be in bloom earlier than at Richmond, and at Richmond 
earlier than at Alexandria ; at Alexandria earlier than at Winchester, and 
at that place earlier than in the mountain region ;—from four to six weeks 
difference between the two extremes. Hence, an apple, for instance, that 
would ripen late enough to make a good winter fruit in the tide-water 

Cg) region, would not ripen at all in the mountain region, where the growing 
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season was from one to two months shorter, while a winter fruit of the 
mountain would be a fall fruit if removed to tide-water. 

These facts being beyond doubt, to all who have carefully examined the 
subject, show the necessity of a proper selection of varieties to suit the 
conditions of each section. As a general thing, apples suit best in their 
native region, but in this State there has been so little attention paid to 
pomology, heretofore, that we have not a full supply of native fruits, and 
are obliged to avail ourselves of varieties from other places. With proper 
discrimination this will answer very well. Take the Newtown Pippin as an 
example : its origin was Long Island, and there the summer temperature is 
70° average ; plant this at Norfolk, where the temperature would average 
75°, and the season of growth a month longer, and it is easy to see it could 
not make a winter fruit there ; it would ripen too soon. But take it to the 
mountain valleys of south-western Virginia, near the same latitude, where 
the elevation of about 2000 feet would reduce the summer temperature as 
low as that of Long Island, and we might expect it to flourish, on proper 
soil. 

The nurserymen of eastern Virginia should look to the south-west to 
obtain valuable varieties for the tide-water region. The Cherokee and 
Choctaw Indians, formerly residing in northern Georgia and Tennessee, 
planted seedling apple trees largely ; and out of so many we might expect 
to find some that were valuable. Pomologists have latterly been selecting 
such as were valuable, and, it is said, have obtained some really excellent 
varieties. These originated in an elevated and mountainous region, well 
adapted to fruit-growing, and consequently would suit more northern local- 
ities, particularly of less elevation ; such as the tide-water region of Vir- 
ginia. Most, if not all of them, except the very latest, would be likely to 
suit the region on both sides of the Blue Ridge. In this last region the 
apples of’ New England do not generally succeed, while those that have 
originated in New York do better. The New England fruits might suit the 
mountain region better, but it is wisdom in us to look to our native fruits 
as much as possible. The Newtown Pippin and Bellflower, and such as 
originated south of New York, do well in the valley of Virginia, and in the 
upper Piedmont region. Splendid specimens were exhibited at Richmond 
and Petersburgh, at the late agricultural shows. The Yellow Newtown 
Pippin has been cultivated in Albemarle county, and sold in the Richmond 
markets as the Albemarle Pippin. In this region, heretofore, we have had 
no cheap transportation to our large cities, consequently no large orchards 
have been planted for market purposes, and with many the value of fruit is 
not sufficiently estimated, even for their own use. But the exertions lat- 
terly made by pomologists is awakening up many to see things in a differ- 
ent light from what they have seen them, and the time is not far distant 
when orchards will be planted to supply distant markets. The opening of 
railroads is giving access to markets not heretofore available, and will do 
much to promote fruit-growing. 

Taken as a whole, most of our State seems well adapted to the growth of 
fruit trees ; there is, however, one draw-back,—our climate is so unsteady 
in the spring. Situated as much of the State is, sloping to the Alantic, and 
within the influence of the warm air of the Gulf of Mexico, a few days of 
wind from that quarter in the spring pushes vegetation forward and causes 
early bloom, when a change from the north-west causes frost, and sometimes 
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cuts off the prospect for fruit entirely. The more hilly parts succeed the 
best; there vegetation is not quite so early, and low grounds sometimes 
suffer severely, while more elevated spots are uninjured. The whole of the 
country east of the Blue Ridge, is favorable to the growth of the peach 
tree, and the quality of the fruit is superior to that of the North. In the 
great limestone valley the peach does not seem to succeed so well, but 
here the apple grows finely. In the northern part of this valley there is an 
elevated ridge known as “Apple Pie Ridge,” so called from the success 
with which apples grow there. New York and other cities are now sup- 
plied in part from eastern Virginia, in peaches and early fruits, and there is 
little doubt that this business will be extended, as quick as cheap trans- 
portation is opened. Indeed, I do not see why our mountain valleys might 
not produce the Newtown Pippin, for example, as successfully as the valley 
of the Hudson river; we can find as good soil and probably about the same 
summer temperature ; and with equal cultivation, we ought to be as suc- 
cessful. My acquaintance with northern grown fruit is not extensive, but 
I have seen finer specimens of Newtown Pippins grown here than I have 
ever seen North. Energetic nurserymen and fruit-growers have commenced 
operations in different parts, and their success will stimulate others, so that 
in twenty-five years we may calculate on a great change as regards fruit- 
growing in Virginia. 


————___ >> 2 oo ~+¢ 


DIOSCOREA BATATA. 
BY F. HOLLICK, M. D.. STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


As I gave you last year an account of my experiments with the new 
roots, and as I have since experimented further, 1 thought you and your 
readers might be pleased to know the results. 

This last spring I divided my stock of roots into nearly 600 sets—most 
of which were very small and weak, owing to the division being pushed 
a little too far to increase the number. Most of these sets were planted 
one foot apart, each way,in a plot of ground dug three spades deep the 
previous fall, and with well-rotted manure laid in the trenches. At the 
time of planting the earth was only loosened up one spade deep. Time, 
23d of March. 

The balance of the sets were planted in ground dug equally deep at the 
time of planting, but with no manure. The result is about as follows: 
average weight from each set, about one pound and a quarter, mostly in 
single roots of that weight, but sometimes two or three roots ;—the pro- 
duct from the plot not manured being the best! Many of those on the 
manured part never struck below the first layer of manure, but grew 
clubby, or in bunches, like potatoes. The average depth to which those 
penetrated which seemed to grow naturally, was two feet three inches. 
From this any one can calculate the product per acre. 

In regard to the quality, I can only say that I prefer it to the potato, or 
any other similar vegetable, and should always grow it if only as a luxury. 

The sets, as before remarked, were very small, and probably on that 
account were later in starting, and grew afterwards less vigorously ; 
excepting a few of the larger ones, they scarcely appeared above ground 
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As an experiment, one whole root was planted, which weighed one pound, 
and measured twenty-three inches long. It was stuck upright in the level 
ground, and the earth then heaped around it till covered, making a conical 
hill. This one started to grow at once, and by the second week in April 
had thrown up a vigorous shoot a foot high. A pole twenty feet high was 
placed in the hill, up which it began at once to climb, and by the end of 
July reached the top, and soon fell over, and matted together in a thick 
mass of leaves and runners. In August, it was covered with blossoms, in 
the axils of the leaves, and I hoped for seed. In place of seed, however, 
the blossoms were succeeded by small tubers, about the size of a large 
marrowfat pea. I gathered over 500 of these, and lost probably two or 
three hundred more, from this one plant. 

On digging this root up in the fall, I found proof positive that the Dios- 
corea does not live, and continue to grow, more than one season. The old 
root was dead and withered, but from it had grown quite a bunch of other 
routs, weighing altogether over four pounds. 

None of the others, from the small sets, bloomed at all, but produced 
abundance of tubers in the axils, though nothing like to the whole root. 
A few special manures were tried, but none of them with marked effect 
except wood ashes. The row to whith this was applied was most certainly 
the best. : 

The result has shown me that if we plant sets they must have some 
bulk, and that the best part of the root to plant again is the thin end, espe- 
cially if it have the very top, from which the growth begins at once. The 
small tubers, from the axils, are perhaps even better to plant. We can, 
therefore, consume the whole of the roots, excepting the thin top ends, 
which make good sets, and thus have an equal number of sets the next year 
again. And besides this, each plant will produce from ten to twenty tubers 
for sets,—or, as in the case of my large one,—even hundreds of them, 
each one of which will serve as a set again. In point of propagating 
power, therefore, the Dioscorea is all we could wish. 

I have heard of results equal to ten to twelve pounds to the plant, and 
of roots weighing from five to twelve pounds or more, but I have not seen 
any of these. And here let me remark, Mr. Editor, that the Dioscorea is in 
no way indebted to its friends and introducers, so far as I have seen, for 
any progress it may have made. I can find plenty of reported results from 
these men, which look very encouraging, but no details of the process by 
which said results were arrived at. The gentleman who averaged his 
twelve pounds to the plant, says it was done by ordinary cultivation. This, 
however, is very indefinite. If he reads the Horticulturist, I should be glad 
if he would inform me, and other readers, what he means by ordinary culti- 
vation. What kind of soil did he plant in? Did he manure? and if so, with 
what? What distance did he plant apart? What kind of sets did he use, 
and what time did he plant? There must have been something very differ- 
ent in his treatment, or soil, from mine, to produce such different results, 
and I should like to know in what that difference lies. Gentlemen with 
the large roots, let us hear from you how it was done, circumstantially ! 

Iam much pleased with the Dioscorea Batata, and are very desirous of 
seeing it succeed. Its excellent quality, beautiful appearance when 
cooked, and perfect hardihood and freedom from disease, speak strongly in 
its favor ; but it is certain that, at present, its cultivation is not so success- 
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ful, generally, as could be wished, although it possibly may become so, and 
I sincerely trust it will. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, let me, through your columns, plead so far in 
its favor as to recommend further experiments, in different ways, and in 
various localities ; and let them be duly set forth, in such a way that we 
can see the causes of success or failure. For the purpose of aiding in this 
work I enclose you a number of the tubers, which I shall be glad if you 
will distribute, in small parcels of a dozen or so, to different points, among 
those of your correspondents who might not otherwise get them, and who 
will carefully and honestly experiment with them, so that we may known 
the result next year.—[ We shall be most happy to do so—Eb. 

This much I can advise: plant as early as possible, in deeply dug, light 
soil; keep free from weeds, and let them grow till the frost kills the vines. 
Possibly further south, where the season is longer, they may do much 
better than with us. But mind, when digging them up, to reach the bottom 
of the root. You may have to go three feet. 


———_—_—_ 23 oo + 


ANOTHER PLEASING SCENE. 


BY A. W. D., MONTREAL, CANADA. 





N addition to the scene so well engraved in your 

January number, I send another from ‘‘ Rustic Adorn- 
, ? 

ments.” 


From a second or lower terrace, let the paths lead 





over lawns sprinkled with evergreens, flower-beds, 
Bs and avenues of deciduous trees. Converge the 
"~~ paths so that every slope forms a separate scene, 


complete in itself, when so contemplated, and yet forming a part of the 


whole. 











At every opening point of the shrubberies, you may place some object to 
arrest the eye ; a statue, a pile of rock, a fine lemon tree in a tub, a trained 
Oy 
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pyrus, or a weeping ash, to form a distinct object on the sward, or on a 
border beyond the path. A fountain added, and you will have a noble 
addition to your home scene. Happy those who have decliv ities like those 
of our noble Mont Real. 


nip ee 
PENCILINGS BY A POMOLOGIST. 


HE novelist who draws his characters and incidents | 

wholly from imagination, and embellishes his tale 

with the creatures of a vivid brain, acts but his | 

proportion as his incidents are novel, and his 

recital natural, so will he rank in the world of 

letters. Even the modern historian, though he | 

write for the sober Anglo-Saxon, and describe 

the manners of those once seated on the British 

throne, and the courtly customs of the age which 

he professes to portray, may occasionally deco- | 

rate his pages with a flight of fancy, soaring into 

. the imaginative world, plucking here and there 
a flower, to incorporate in the wreath which he is weaving. 

‘Alas ! that a single blossom should bear a thorn, or that the historian, in 
seeking to “point his moral or adorn his tale,” should sometimes tinge the 
laurel ‘which binds the brow of the virtuous and venerated. He, whoever 
he be, who writes for the Horticulturist, is bound by sterner editorial rule, | 
and must restrain himself within a narrower sphere, else he may read the | 
expressive admonition, “‘ Arborator should confine himself to facts ; mere 
speculation is not suited to our pages.” Enough by way of introduction ; 
let us to our pencilings. 

On aday towards the close of August, 1735, there were assembled a 
small company of neighboring gentry, at the residence of one of England’s 
aristocracy, whose broad acres, which lay around the baronial mansion, had 
been transmitted in an unbroken line since the days of William the Con- 
queror, given in reward for services rendered that most successful fillibus- 
ter. On either hand was evidence of refined and elevated taste ;—noble 
trees with widely-extended arms, the growth of centuries; statuary in | 
immediate proximity to the house ; and in the distance herds of deer are | 
reposing in conscious security, or feeding on the emerald grass, so peculiar 
to the English landscape. The mansion itself was of varied order and | 
irregular outline, indicating, as was the fact, its erection at several widely 
separated periods; on one of the gables could be observed, in distinct 
figures, 1560, showing that it, at least, had been erected during the reign | 
of England’s virgin queen. Another gable, which bore the date 1630, with 
a ©, surrounded by a halo of rude brick work, told clearly of the days of | 
Charles I., and that the baron of that generation was a gallant cavalier. 

The dinner to which the guests had been invited had been discussed with 
the hearty good will of English country gentlemen, and the dessert, which 
principally consisted of the various fruits of the season, had with the | 
removal of the cloth been placed upon the table—the signal for freer con- 
versation than had been permitted by the severer dutics which had preceded. 
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With our limited notes it is difficult to determine all the topics of their 
“table talk ;” we be may sure, however, it was not of steam, either as applied 
to arts or navigation ; it was not of railroads, with the engine snorting and 
puffing in its onward course ; nor was it of the electric telegraph, rivaling 
the lightning’s speed, and binding together the extremes of earth by an 
attenuated thread, more potent than all the cables of the world. Such 
probably would be among the topics at the present day, for they were men 
of cultivated minds, alive to every subject of public interest ; but at the 
period of which we write, the great book of natural science and of physics 
had been but partially unfolded. It is true man’s wonderful discovery was 
made ; the philosopher of Wootsthorpe had already given to the world, in 
his Principia, the result of his profoundest calculations ; perhaps these were 
among the subjects of discussion :—or they may have been of literature : 
the stars of Johnson, of Goldsmith, and of Garrick, had not yet risen, and 
Fielding, Richardson, and Smollett, were still almost unknown,—but the 
great delineator of man’s feelings, impulses, and passions, had lived, and 
though dead had left behind his immortal record; and a glorious galaxy, 
among whom Addison and Steele shone brightly, had shed its lustre on 
English letters. It is an axiom ever true as the needle to the pole, that 
kindred spirits congregate, and they who now there met together were not 
mere country squires, boasting of the performance of their horses, or their 
hounds. The conversation was, however, principally on rural affairs— 
crops, tillage, trees—of the latter, not only with reference to ornament, but 
utility as well. The Fir, since generally known as the Scotch, (though it 
has no special claim to be thus designated, being indigenous to the greater 
part of Europe,) had but recently been prominently introduced to public 
notice, and tens of thousands were being that day planted on untillable 
steeps and rocky hill-sides, that yielded scarce a blade of grass to the 
sheep which rambled over them. It is this tree of which Churchill wrote in 
in ecstatic praise, many years after that in which our company was assem- 
bled : 
“The pine of mountain race, 
The fir—the Scotch fir never out of place.” 


and Scott, at a still later day : 


“ And higher yet the pine tree hung 
His shattered trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seem’'d the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrow’d sky.” 


The White Pine of America, named in England, Weymouth, in honor of 
him at whose estate at Longleat, in Wiltshire, great quantities were being 
planted, had been but lately imported, and from the description of its noble 
size in its native soil, was dividing attention with the fir. A spirited com- 
parison of their respective merits was made by the party present, some 
claiming the larger share for the fir, others maintaining, on the authority of 
travelers in the colonies, the superior merit of the pine: experience, the 
only true test, has demonstrated the correcter judgment of those who advo- 
cated the tree from beyond the Tweed, as best adapted to the climate of 
Britain, and which at this day clothes untold acres, yielding almost bound- 
less wealth to the descendents of the men whose foresight had thus made 
‘fruitful heretofore barren wastes. The scions of the age of which we write 
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are now stately trees, or as is the case with many—afluat—component parts 
of England’s mighty navy and commercial marine. As the conversation 
which we have attempted to relate was still in progress, one of the com- 
pany suddenly exclaimed, “the Post! the Post!” as the echo of a horn 
sounded over the neighboring hills; not the shrill whistle of a locomotive, 
careering onward, alike indifferent to hill and dale, but the postboy’s 
twanging horn, which, heard but once a week, was an event of moment : 


‘* News from all nations lumb’ring at his back.” 


In half an hour after the first sound, the slender mail had been assorted at 
the village hostelry, and whilst the company were still at table, the butler 
entered and presented to his master a packet of letters, one of which from its 
cramped inscription was recognized as from a far distant correspondent : 
breaking the seal, as he apologized for the breach of etiquette, it proved to 
be as he had anticipated, from his American friend John Bartram, with a 
list of seeds and natural curiosities, collected by him at the request of the 
party to whom the letter was addressed, and announcing that the whole had 
been forwarded from Philadelphia by the “good ship Carolina, Captain 
Duncan.” A note which accompanied the transatlantic letter was from Dr. 
Collinson, of London, a distinguished man of his age, and mutual friend to 
the parties, informing the recipient that the Carolina had reached her wharf, 
and that the package would be duly forwarded. Joy beamed in the coun- 
tenance of the host, who was a devoted lover of nature, collecting speci- 
mens from every land, and as he cut a luscious Virgalieu which lay before 
him, carefully preserved the seed in the letter, saying as he did so, they 
should go to his Quaker friend of Pennsylvania, in the next package sent 
him in exchange for his American contribution, * * * * * * * 

We must ask the reader to bound With us over a period of nearly eighty 
years, and accompany us to a romantic spot on the winding Schuylkill. In 
front flows the quiet stream, with an occasional shallop lazily borne onward 
by the tide. We get but an imperfect view of the pleasant scene, obscured 
by the dense foliage of rare old trees, evergreen and deciduous, which 
overhang the lawn. In the rear is a cottage of primitive architecture, 
embowered by ivy—one stone alone is visible, carefully screened from even 
the classic ivy’s touch, by the hand of reverent affection. On it we discern 
an inscription, which at a clearer view reads thus,— 

“ Tis God alone, Almighty Lord, 
The Holy One by me adored. 
JoHN BarTRAM, 1770.” 


Under a tree near by, furnished with rustic seats, is a family group—the 
principal figures are two venerable men, who from a similarity of figure 
and expression, it is easy to perceive are brothers. Both have reached the 
patriarchal age, but their eyes still beam with intelligence, and benovolence 
is impressed upon their countenances—evidently they are at peace with 
themselves, and all mankind ;—their creed, in part, expressed by the simple 
distich on the tablet. 

Near them are others, members of an attached and devoted family. We 
may not more fully draw aside the veil which screens from outward gaze 
this happy company. The venerated men are John and William Bartram, 
sons of John, the elder botanist ; they and the more youthful persons of the 
group, are partaking of the product of the Virgalieu, to which we have 
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alluded. The giver was Lord Petre, and the pear now known and culti- 
vated throughout both hemispheres, as that which bears the name of Petre, 
was reared from seed sent to America in 1735. * * * At the quaint 
old village of Darby, which, while all else has changed, stands as it did a 
century ago, is a meeting house at Friends, where Fox had preached, and 
perhaps Penn had worshiped ; around are numerous hollows, once hillocks, 
where 
‘*The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 
Here the venerable Bartrams, father and sons, repose ; no 
“ Storied urn or animated bust ” 


indicates the hallowed spot ; they sleep beside their ancestors, and near by 
where their lives were so happily spent. The Petre pear tree itself has 
survived them all, and still stands at the Bartram Botanic Garden. * * 
Again we must ask the reader to take a bound, not so great as the former, 
but one of forty years—we shall carry him back to the same delightful spot 
on the meandering Schuylkill. The city in the distance seems not half so 
far, telling of its wonderful expansion. The floating bridge, once a roman- 
tic feature, has disappeared, and the iron rail passes over grounds sacred to 
nature, but scarcely harms them, sunken below the surrounding surface. 
The trees which we last saw are still there, increased in growth, and more 
beautiful than ever, preserved with scrupulous care, not a branch permitted 
to be harmed—shrubs collected from every quarter of the Union, still, as 
then, adorn the grounds, and the old house with its pious inscription stands 
as before, embowered in ivy, an endearing monument of the simple-minded 
man who built it with his own hands. On the same estate has been erected 
a modern Italian mansion, and grounds once devoted to tillage are now 
decorated by the hand of taste. Strangers it is true tread the lawn and 
thread the umbrageous avenues, but if strangers, they appreciate the place, 
and have the heart to beautify. Long may the venerated grounds be held 
by such worthy hands; long may their posterity enjoy the treasure so 
justly prized ; and when, in the mutations of all earthly possessions, they 
are called upon to relinquish it to others, may they be as happy in their 
successor as have been the family of Barrram. 


4. 
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CURIOSITIES OF VEGETATION. 


Few circumstances excite the surprise of observers more than the pro- 
duction of one flower by the interior of another. And yet there is no pre- 
ternatural phenomenon more easily explained when the true nature of a 
flower is understood. That curious apparatus, with its panoply of brilliant 
colors, its transparency, its fragrance, and the important special duties 
confided, to it by nature, is, in the eyes of science, merely a collection of 
leaves in a transformed condition, and is itself but a branch stunted in its 
growth. 

The truth of this theory is proved by the following circumstances more 
especially : 1. That every part of the apparatus of a flower, however unlike 
a leaf, will occasionally, in the presence of disturbing influences, become a 
mere leaf; 2, that that peculiar property of forming a bud, or rudimentary 
branch, in the axil, which is an especial attribute of a leaf, also belongs to 
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the parts of which a flower consists ; 3, that the floral organs stand in the 
relation to each other as the ordinary leaves upon an ordinary stunted 
brauch, such, for instance, as the rosette of a Houseleek (Sempervivum ;) 
and 4, that a flower will occasionally grow into a branch leaving its petals 
at the base. 

The first is illustrated by the green-flowered primroses, proliferous plan- 
tains, and those Potentillas whose flowers become in hot weather tufts, or 
rosettes, of leaves. The second by little branches shooting up from among 
the parts of the flower, as in the pear tree, which will occasionally form 
two or three little pears in its inside, each of which is traceable to the axil 
of some one or other of the floral parts, and by the common occurrence of 
a brood of little roses, starting up from among the petals of a common 
rose. The third may be seen by any one who compares the rosette of the 
Houseleek with a double Camellia, a double Ranunculus, or a double Anem- 
one. Of the fourth we have instances in pears and apples producing a 
branch from their centre, and in roses. 

In all these instances the secrets of floral structure are revealed by acci- 
dent to the eye of intelligence. Nor have artists failed to profit by them, 
as we see in the carvings and scroll work of the sculptor and the architect. 
Even the curious fact that one flower will grow out of another has been 
seized upon by them for the purpose of decorating the points of separation 
of branches, and this in a manner which, however conventional, is perfectly 
consistent with the true forms of Nature. 

Nowhere, however, has the tendency of one flower to give birth to an- 
other been shown in a more unexpected manner than in the case here illus- 
trated. In the aquarium at Syon House, it was observed, a few weeks ago, 
that the beautiful water lily called Nymphe Devoniensis, had produced a 
flower from the midst of which rose another lily like itself, hanging grace- 
fully at the end of another stalk. 

When flowers thus become proliferous, it usually happens that the whole 
central system lengthens, as is shown in the rose, the metamorphosed 
branch merely reverting to its original condition and lengthening by the 
point, always represented by the centre of the flower. But in this instance 
the mode was changed, and the new flower with its stalk proceeded directly 
from the axil or base of one of the stamens, as is seen in figure A, which 
represents a section of the flower rather magnified. The Nympheza there- 
fore belongs to the examples which are to be included in the second of the 
four classes mentioned at the commencement of this article, and it is by 
far the most striking instance of the kind yet on record. 

But the disturbance of the natural condition of this water lily was by no 
means confined to the production of a second flower. On the contrary, it 
extended to the innermost organs, and forced the very stigmas to grow up 
into small green leaves, folded up, as they always are, in the young bud. 
Two instances of the kind are shown in figure A. 

This monstrosity, for a monster it is, serves to illustrate a very important 
truth which those who are engaged in works of decorative art should never 
lose sight of. Any amount of departure from the strict forms of plant- 
objects is allowable in a conventional mode of representation, provided 
that departure is consistent with the rules by which is regulated the devel- 
opment of the plants to be represented. These rules constitute the theory 
of structure which every decorative artist ought to understand thoroughly ; 
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THE MAY-APPLE, 


and the case before us shows how it may be applied in one direction which 
was perhaps very little expected. Flowers may be made to grow out of 
flowers, with perfect propriety, when the exigencies of art demand it; 
although leaves cannot be made to grow out of leaves without violating 
the first principles of vegetable structure, and thus offending the educated 
eye by the production of that which is wholly irreconcilable with truth or 
possibility —Gardener’s Chronicle. 
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THE MAY-APPLE. 


The May-Apple, so extensively diffused throughout the United States, is 
a well-known indigenous herbaceous plant, growing luxuriantly in almost 
every moist and shady woods, often in dense patches, propagated by its 
creeping root. 

This form of root is called a rhizoma, considered rather as a stem under 
ground, and is the part used medicinally—most active after the leaves have 
withered in the fall ; the leaves are not eaten by cattle, and are reputed as 
being poisonous. Though called May-Apple, the fruit never ripens before 
July, and is found also until late in September. It has a sweetish taste, 
much like the fruit of Passiflora edulis; according to Dr. Griffith, it also 
resembles it in outline: to some palates, its peculiar taste is quite agree- 
able, and it may be eaten freely with impunity. 

Its dried and powdered root is extensively used, and enters into various 
recipes, under the name of “ Mandrake.” It has, besides, other local names, 
such as Raccoon-berry, Yellow-berry, Wild and ground Lemon, Pecan, &c. 
Our Pennsylvania Germans call it Bush-Apfel (wood-apple), while the 
European Germans call it Enten fuss (duck’s-foot), from the fancied resem- 
blance of the leaves to the webbed feet of a duck; the stem of the leaf 
being centrally attached, is called a peltate leaf Thus we have the signifi- 

sant scientific name compounded from the Greek, for foot and leaf, for its 
generic term, and the character of its attachment for the specific name, viz: 
Podophyllum peltatum. 

These hard names are frequently objected to, yet it is much better to 
have a proper name, recognized in every language by men of ordinary 
education, than the arbitrary and numerous local terms so perplexing. For 
instance: in “Dr. Beach's American Practice,” of 1848, p. 667, he calls it 
“ Mandrake,” and figures a reproduced cut of the Podophyllum Montana, 
a questionable species described by Rafinesque, and also figured in “ Grif- 
fith’s Medical Botany,” p. 117; thus giving an erroneous figure and an 
objectionable name, since the “ Mandrake” is a name appropriated for ages 
past to the “ Mandragora,” a species of Atropa, about which the most mar- 
vellous stories are told by some of the older authors, (See Loudon’s Ency- 
clopedia of Plants, p. 154-5.) 

In the “American -Cattle Doctor,” by G. H. Dadd, M.D., published by 
A. 0. Moore, 1858, p. 112, is the following remedy for the cure of Pleuro- 
Pneumonia, or when cows are attacked with a slight cough. 


Rk Powde red Golden Seal, ('onic,) 1 table-spoonful. 

‘* Mandrake,” (relaxant,) 2 teaspoonfu's. 

Lobelia. (anti-spasmodic,) 1 teaspoontul 

Slippery Elm, or Mallows, ( ubricating.) 1 table-spoonful. 
Hyssop tea, (liaphoretic,) 1 gallon. 


“ 
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PODOPHYLLUM PSLTATUM. 


Strain the tea, mix the ingredients, and give a quart every two hours. 
In the meantime, inject half a table-spoonful of powdered lobelia and 
ginger each, mixed in a gallon of boiling water. 

It is not my intention to enter into an extended recapitulation of the 
numerous recipes into which the May-Apple root is introduced. 
foregoing as an example of the necessity of making use of proper names, 


The remedy is a good one. 


I give the 
when dabbling in curatives. True, what is there in a name? “arose by 
any other name would smell as sweet ”—or something like it, was said by 
Shakspeare. Yet, to give a dose of corrosive sublimate instead of calomel, 
because both are compounded of mercury and chlorine, would not answer ; 
and hence a correct knowledge of names and properties is of vast impor- 
tance. 

Dr. Jno. B 


. Newman recommends the following for a good and efficient 
purgative : 





Tale of powdered May-Apple (root) one ounce. 
| “ « Cream of Tartar * “ 
= “ Spearmint, half an ounce. 


Ah Mix thoroughly ; dose, a teaspoonful. This is to be given when purging 
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is required in fevers. Some authors say that from five to ten grains of the 
powdered root is a dose. The late United States Dispensatory recommends 
twenty grains for an active purge. 

This discrepancy arises from a difference in collecting the root, since 
they are difficult to find after the decay of the leaves, (unless the spot is 
marked ;) collectors take them up while still in flower or fruit, and supply 
the shops, being then conspicuous and readily seen. 

‘ “An extract is also made, which is a good substitute for the extract of | 
Jalap—dose from five to fifteen grains."— United States Dispensatory. 

According to Dr. Smith, the resin, when pure, is white, and purges actively 
in the dose of two or three grains; this is the podophyllum, with which a 
country quack, a few years ago, came nigh unto purging one of his 
patients “beyond Jordan.” 

I cannot avoid adverting to the great difficulty systematic botanists have 
met with, in assigning to our May-Apple its true position. Dr. Asa Gray 
appends it to his Berberals, because its affinity is close fo that of Jeffer- 
sonia Diphilla, also a single species, dedicated by Prof. Barton to Thomas | 
Jefferson ; this is the celebrated rheumatism root of Ohio, the anthers of | 
which are valvular, a distinctive feature in the Berberry family. However, 
it also resembles in its habits our Blood root plant, quite as much, or rather 
more, than it does the May-Apple. 

Dr. Lindley says its affinity is more nearly with the Crowfoot tribe, and 
maintains that “the main distinction between the Berberries and Crowfoots 
consists in the recurved anther valves of the former ; and as Podophyllum 
has not such valves, it must go to Crowfoots.” 

Dr. Lindley again says: “that the Crowfoots differ from Dilleniads in the 
-want of an aril, a deciduous calyx, &c.” But it happens that our May-Apples 
have arilled seeds, as first shown by Prof. Torry, in his “ Flora of New York, 
(State),” Vol. I, p. 35, and a deciduous calyx; also, Prof. Alphonse de Can- 
dolle attaches great generic value to the arillus ; all things considered, it 
comes as near to our custard apple, commonly called papaw, in its pulpi- 
arilled seeds, deciduous calyx, two-ranked petals, extrorse anthers, nume- 
rous ovules, &c. I have even traced faint outlines of the rumination on 
thoroughly ripened seeds, approximating still more closely to the papaw. 
Yet, I will not enter the list with men of the known ability of Prof. A. Gray 
and the celebrated Dr. Lindley, by giving a contrary opinion. 

Though one species only is recognized generally, yet, according to Dr. 
Gray, there is one found in the Nepaul Mountains, which has but six 
stamens,—the Podophyllum hexandria; this, and because the “ nandina,” to 
which latter the same objection in not having valvular anthers would 
obtain with equal force, and not objected to by Lindley, who, notwithstand- 
ing, retains mandina among his Berberals, also, has no doubt decided Dr. 
Gray in his opinion, which is certainly less objectionable than that of Dr. 
Lindley. 

To close harmoniously, allow me to quote from Stillingfleet : 

“ Would you both please and be instructed too, 
Watch well the rage of shining, to subdue; 
Hear every man upon his favorite theme, 
And ever be more knowing than you seem, 


The lowest genius will afford some light, 
Or give a hint that had escaped your sight.” 
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A BEAUTIFUL DWELLING. 


Tne annexed representation of a house was taken by an amateur daguer- 
reotypist at our request, to exhibit a tasteful structure of .stone, well 
adapted to the wants of a family requiring “all the comforts.” It has 
been erected lately in the vicinity of one of our principal cities, and is 
esteemed in the neighborhood a perfect house. The inside divisions will 
easily present themselves, and may be modified to suit different tastes. 
The porte cochere is admirably situated ; you drive through it tothe stables, 
concealed by hedges. 

A pleasing writer in Fraser's om for December last, who, by the way, 
devotes several pages to Mr. Vaux’s work on cottages, pro and con, dis- 
cusses the impossibility of our being happy anywhere, and declares, “I do 
not hesitate to say that the scenery amid which a man lives, and the house 
in which he lives, have a vast deal to do in making him what he is.. Life 


in itself is a neutral thing, colorless and tasteless ; it takes its color and its 
flavor from the scenes amid which we lead it. It is like water, which exter- 
nal influences may make the dirtiest or cleanest, the bitterest or sweetest, 
of all things. Life, character, feeling, are things greatly dependent on 
external influences ; only stolid people are not affected by the scenes in 
which they live.” We all remember the little child in Wordsworth’s poem, 
ek aoe a decided preference for one place in the country over another, 
which appeared to have greater attractions; and who, when pressed for 


his reasons, did, after much reflection, fix upon a single fact as the cause of 
his preference — 
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“ At Kilve there was no weathercock ; 
And that’s the reason why.” 


He adds, “I do not think I have ever seen happier people, or people who | | 


appeared more thoroughly enviable, than those who have been building a | | 
| pretty residence in the country.” If, then, this is a source of happiness, | | 


and external influences are of great import, it is well to select a good exam- 
ple, and build your mansion with taste. 
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TROPHOLUM SMITHII. 


Sent by Mr. William Lobb, from Peru. A climbing annual, with smooth || 
dark green five-lobed leaves, glaucous on the under side. The flowers 


grow singly from the axils of the leaves on very long stalks, are bright 
orange red, with the petals divided at the edge into bristle-pomted teeth. 

It is a very pretty species, which deserves to be more generally cultivat- 
ed than it is—Horticultural Society’s Journal. 
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INQUIRY. 
BY WM. BACON, RICHMOND, MASS. 


HY is Horticulture not one of the branches taught in our 
colleges, academies, and common schools ?— Horticulturist 
of January, 1859. 

These institutions claim an age in the history of our 
country, cotemporary with that of its settlement. The 
common: schools, it seems, from authentic records, were 
designed for the common people,—farmers and mechanics, 
on whom, in those early, erring, though we doubt not, honest 

days, it was considered folly to expend money for an education, beyond 
teaching “to read, write, and cypher as far as the rule of three.” If occa- 
sionally a lad broke over these bounds, after any course of perseverance, 
he was knighted “a smart scholar,” fit to send to college ; or, if he chose 
the less assuming path of making himself useful, he was destined to be 
one of the great men of the town,—selectman, or, perchance, representative 
to the great and general court. In those days, strong arms were considered 
the main essential to make a cultivator of the soil ; for heavy forests were 
to be cleared, and when these were removed, it was only necessary to 
plough and sow, or plant and hoe, in order to insure great crops. 

Horticulture, in those days, received but very limited attention. The 
emigrant took seeds of the apple, pear and peach, from the old homestead, 
and planted them in the virgin soil of the new one, and the trees that 
sprung from these, without grafting and almost without pruning, formed 
their early orchards, whose fruit was so superior to none at all, they did 
not trouble themselves to improve it. The smaller fruits were so liberally 
furnished through the spontaneous fertility of the soil, that, had art offered 
its aid in multiplying or improving them, nature perhaps would have 
laughed at the mockery. Consequently, the demands of horticulture as a 
science were not known, and its future did not enter into the calculations 
of the age. 

Under these circumstances the educational institutions of our country 
were established. Probably no one anticipated, in that day, the first 
shadowing forth of the intellectual results that are brought into action now 
for the improvement and general culture of fruits, vegetables, and flowers. 
Of course it was not strange, that in this primitive age of dark forest and 
fruitful fields, that the mysterious beauties of horticultural science were 
not unfolded in the common school. 

Academies were but a stepping-stone between the common school and 
the college, and their students consisted mainly of those who were prepar- 
ing for the latter, or, by a shorter cut, fitting themselves for the studies of 
what then, very mistakenly to be sure, were dubbed ‘the learned profes- 
sions.” Of course they had renounced physical labor for the absorbing 
occupations of mind, and the ever fresh and instructive lessons of nature 
were, for the most part, entirely neglected for the drier, though then con- 
sidered all-important and absorbing studies of ancient languages. They | 


m held no sympathy with the rural arts, and the unsophisticated charms of 
a..nature were passed by, unheeded and unknown. of 
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Colleges were founded for the more direct and specific purpose of fitting 
young men for the pulpit, the bar, and the medical profession ; each of 
which then, as now, owed an importance, from their direct relation to the 
wants of the masses, which could not be, and wisely was not, overlooked. 
Then, however, as now, it could not in ordinary cases be expected, that 
young men who chose an occupation in rural life, should go through a col- 
lege course. An amount of time was required, and an expense, beyond the 
means of most young men, even if their inclination had led them to such 
a course. 

Consequently, it appears that in the very foundation of our literary insti- 
tutions, the claims of rural science were dropped,—partly, it may be, from the 
ignorance or apathy of the stern cultivators of the soil,—essentially, by the 
founders and managers of these institutions, by placing the prize of intel- 
lectual progress and intellectual honor beyond their reach. 

In the progress of events we feel our wants increasing, apd as the means 
to favor the object accumulate, a more refined and elevating study is sought 
after. When the forest has passed away, the log house soon disappears, 
and amore congenial dwelling arises on its site. The crabbed seedling 
apple, the choke pear, and wild plum, are soon found to be like the lean 
kine of old—a something that devours the land without growing fat them- 
selves, or permitting anything else to be benefited by them. The taste, the 
health, and consequent comfort, then, requires something better. The apple 
must be firmer, and of a more delicate flavor,—the pear must be more melt- 
ing,—the peach must blush deeply and drop in melting sweetness from the 
tree that has the place of one whose dry and tasteless fruit proclaimed the 
stock on which it grew a cumberer of the ground. The grape must be 
improved in quality, and hang its fragrant clusters along every wall and 
over every dwelling in the land. Flowers, too,—those beneficent gifts of 
the Creator,—must have a place, and be spread around to beautify the 
garden and the lawn. 

Can all this, a moiety of man’s legitimate wants, be accomplished with- 
out the help of science ? 

Where then shall we get our information? Why is horticulture not one 
of the branches taught in our colleges, academies, and common schools ? 
We believe some attempts have been made in some of our colleges to have 
departments of this kind, but somehow they do not seem to be very suc- 
cessful. In fact, if the inquiry were to be made, What wiil our colleges do 
for the benefit of horticultural science, as we need it practically demon- 
strated ? we should have but little hope or expectation of their ever doing 
much. What have they ever done? We admit some of their officers have 
planted trees and flowers for their own gratification, and some have written 
beautifully in praise of these things ; but who has ever seen the president 
or professor of an American college open its doors, and heard them say to 
the young cultivators of the land, We see that you admire the beauty of our 
fruits and fragrance of our flowers,—come in here, though ours is a different 
sphere; and if we cannot teach you how to raise the like ourselves, we have 
a brother professor of this particular department, who will teach you by 
illustration, and at a rate to which you cannot object ; for the State aided us 
by her funds, in our infancy, and now, by a wise arrangement, and with all 
gratitude for past favors, we are willing to give her sons a more universal 
aid, ina high and noble profession. And who has ever known a solitary 
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college in all our broad republic, to confer its humblesi honors on one, only 
one, cultivator of the soil, however learned he may have been. 

Is not the why in their case sufficiently explained to allow the inquirer to 
imagine the rest? We fear our sons will have to draw their instruction 
from other sources than our colleges, in these matters, or never be very 
wise in them. 

Seeing these things are so, the natural conclusion is, that if the cultiva- 
tors of American soil are ever to enjoy the benefit of such institutions as 
their rightful merit demands, and as their dignity requires, they must 
throw themselves on their reserved and lawful rights, and establish colleges 
of their own. Happily the cultivators of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan, have made an earnest move in this matter, the latter State already 
having an Agricultural College in successful operation, and the former one 
nearly or quite so. Why should not every State have them? Law, medicine, 
and theology, have their institutions, and the public purse has been liberally 
opened for their endowment and support. Are agricultural and _ horticul- 
tural science any less important, or less intricate than these? Is the intel- 
lect of the cultivator of the soil any way inferior or more unworthy of 
improvement than that of other men? Will consequences less conducive 
tu the health and comfort of the human family result from an educated and 
enlightened system of agriculture and horticulture, to say nothing of the 
luxuries these will bring, than from enlightened lawyers and physicians ? 
Are the class engaged in earth culture born with minds less susceptible of 
expansion than those of other men, and are the pleasures of science less a 
luxury to them ? 

If these questions can be answered affirmatively, then we knights of the 
soil have stood in the back-ground long enough, and it will be to our shame 
to remain there another year. We must have our peculiar institutions and 
seminaries of learning, and the State that has taxed us so long for the 
support of colleges, must extend her right hand in our behalf ; and the col- 
leges that have urged their claims so long and strongly upon us, and never 
called in vain, must hold up until owr colleges take an honorable stand by 
their side. Then, and not until then, will the spirit of our republican insti- 
tations be honorably sustained. Then, and not before, shall we partake of 


the equality and freedom to which the laws of nature and nature’s God 
entitle us. 


[Mr. Bacon writes forcibly in a good cause. At present the teachers of 
youth, as a class, are utterly ignorant of the foundation of those sciences 
by which the greatness of this country is to be sustained ; they teach too 
much by the book, cramming overnight for the lesson of the morrow, while 
of the natural objects around them they are as ignorant as we are of Japan- 
ese life. The tillers of the soil, the majority, if they will only use their 
power, may control this government, and the time is not far distant when 
they will do so. Naval and military expenses are necessary, but is it not 
equally important to defend our young agriculturists and horticulturists 
from their worst enemy,—ignorance, by which they lose their time and bury 
their talents ?—Ep.] 
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RURAL CHURCHES. 


BY W. T. HALLETT, ARCHITECT, HARTFORD, CT. 


ComparativeLy speaking, there are but few good examples in our country 
of the rural church. 

When we consider the progress of architecture during the last few years, 
as displayed in the country residence, the beautiful edifice of the city, and 
the many fine and costly larger churches, we are compelled to admit that 
the little rural church has indeed been overlooked. 

This department of architecture is certainly not devoid of interest, for a 
successful example therein is worthy of study as well as admiration. 
Neither is it lacking in consequence ; for a country church, if beautifully 


designed, and “ properly ordered,” is a constant teacher to all who witness 
it: a man can be a better Christian in a well-proportioned church, than in 
one where the opposite is the case. 

In many instances the amount of money to be expended is so limited, that 
the idea of consulting an architect is given up, as it were, before it has 
been scarcely thought of—unwisely, however, for in such cases there is the 
more need of professional aid ; for it requires talent and experience to 
design a building—especially a small church, to the best advantage. 

We will next point to a church where it is evident that abundance of 


money has been expended with but little beauty, and no good designing to 
show for it. 
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RURAL CHURCHES, 


Everything about it, of course, seems very fine to those who contrived it, 
and they were certain ambitious ones of the town, anxious to see something 
of their own invention put into form,—and, with the aid of a builder, some- 
thing has been produced that is to stand in the public gaze for the next 
fifty years, making horrid faces at you constantly. There is as much 
expression in architecture as in the human face. 

The greatest evil of all, however, in the matter, is this :—the ambition of 
those who build in the country to imitate the church of the city. 

The tall, pretentious spire has an attraction about it that entirely super- 
cedes anything that may be urged in the way of a more rural propriety, 
and a committee, once possessed of this idea, can hardly be moved by any 
reasoning that may be brought to bear, however good and plausible. 

Fitness is the point to inculcate, and what seems most to be wanting is 
a rural sentiment ; people are not content to have their house in the coun- 
try as becomes a country house, but are ambitious to build it as large, and 
magnificent, and city-like, as possible. 

Reader, should you have to do with adjusting the features of any rural 
church, place your building well retired from the street, and if possible let 
it be built of stone. Better, however, of brick than wood. 

Strive that it be a beautiful and proportionate structure, peering out at 
passers from among the graceful and well-adjusted trees, and in time exult- 
ing in its mantle of ivy. 

Then, with the noble elm over-topping the very tower, and the graceful 
willow and the evergreen arranged in the ample yard, with the broad 
curved pathway leading up to the church’s front, you will behold some- 
thing of what the rural church should be. 

And although your vain pride suggests that it be flauntingly set up to 
the very street's edge, with its high walls and tower rising ambitiously up 
therefrom,—reflect, then, that the first picture will be far more creditable 
to your good taste than this last can possibly be. 

Yes, enclosed with a fine hedge of evergreen, and embowered in shrub- 
bery, the little church stands modestly back, while the villagers, as they 
wend their way up the walk, are welcomed as it were by the hospitality of 
the scene, and bade to enter in peace and joy. Allis quiet,—far removed 
from the noise of the street ; the church is commodious and comfortable, and 
care has been taken that all things shall be done with decency and order, 
while the simple choral music and the good man’s words incite the soul to 
loftier purpose, wafting it to higher and better spheres. 

















FRUIT_.SPURS AND FLOWER BUDS. 


[From the London Gardener’s Chronicle.] 


Somr curiosity has been excited by a report upon the Paris Horticultural 
Society, in which it is mentioned that “ the finest pears exhibited were pro- 
duced from flower buds which had been inserted on barren spurs of other 
trees during the previous autumn.” We are not surprised at inquiries hav- 
ing reached us as to the manner in which this novel operation was per- 
formed, and we have done our best to satisfy them. But no kind of success 
has attended the examination of French gardening books, and we are 
driven to the conclusion that either the reporter, an experienced practical 
gardener, was misinformed, or else that the method of grafting in ques- 
tion is undescribed. 

What approaches it most nearly is the not common, but far from unknown, 
practice of grafting fruit spurs upon barren branches, so as to get a tree 
covered speedily with bearing wood. Of this an example was sent from 
Trentham by Mr. Wren to one of the late meetings of the Fruit Committee 
of the Horticultural Society, and will doubtless be described hereafter in 
its proceedings, which we believe are in the press. The instance to which 
_ we now refer was that of the Jargonelle ; and the Committee were informed 

that-imparting fertility to a worn-out tree was not the only advantage ; for 
it was found that greatly increased, or rather a complete renewal of, vigor 
in the stock attended the practice. Here the operation consists in spring 
grafting worthless side branches with fruit spurs in the common English 
whip manner. 

Some such contrivance for securing immediate fertility in pears seems to 
be growing in favor among the French, who speak in their gardening books 
of a certain Greffe Luizet, called by Carriére the Greffe mixte, very suitable 
for the operation. According to that writer it is performed thus : towards 
the end of summer, in August for instance, when the shoots have nearly 
done growing, spurs or branches to be used as scions are pared down as 
thin as possible at the base, so as to remove the greater part of the wood. 
The stock or branch to be grafted is then cut through in the form of a T, 
as if prepared for budding, the sides of the T are gently lifted up with the 
flat handle of the budding knife, and the thin end of the scion is pushed in, 
so as to bring the inside of its bark or what remains of its young wood 
into immediate contact with the alburnum of the stock. The scion is then 
secured firmly with bast, every part is carefully covered with grafting wax 
so as to completely prevent the access of air to the wounded surfaces, and 
every leaf on the scion is cut off so as to leave only the stalks remaining. 
This kind of grafting is properly called “ mixed,” because in fact it is half 
budding and half ordinary grafting. 

An interesting account of the results of this, or some similar process for 
grafting young pear trees with fruit spurs, is to be found in the April num- 
ber of the journal of the Paris Horticultural Society in the form of a report 
by M. Pepin upon the garden of a gentleman named Bourgeois, living at 
Perray. In this place, by grafting pear trees on walls with fruit buds, or 
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better with fruit spurs, the following were obtained on a square yard of the 
Beurré Poiteau nouveau, worked on the quince :— 


Number of Total weight 


in Kilos. 


Beurré Poiteau nouveau... . P 2,795 
Beurré Clairgeau 1,683 
Beurré de Noirchain 375 
Beurré magnifique 2,560 
Délices d’'Hardenpont 475 
Belle de Berry......... 1,685 
Bergamotte Esperen 1,170 
Duchesse d’ Angouleme 1,170 


11,913 

Had the whole of M. Bourgeois’ pear wall borne equally well, he would 
have had 3800 pears weighing 1200 kilos on 100 square yards. 

M. Pepin further states that the effect of spur grafting (Vapplication des 
boutons de fruit en écusson) was to increase very remarkably the weight of 
the fruit. He found a pear thus treated weighing 630 grammes, instead of 
375 grammes, the weight of the heaviest fruit borne upon the branches 
unoperated on, 

Perhaps some French correspondent can favor us with further informa- 
tion upon this interesting topic.—[ Which possesses even more interest than 
that of ringing the grape vine—Eb. ] 


SPUR GRAFTING.— From the same. 


The interest excited by the method of immediately rendering barren 
fruit trees fertile by using fruit spurs or buds as scions is so great that we 
lose no time in returning to the subject. In another column will be 
found a translation of a good practical paper, by Mons. Baltet, a French 
nurseryman, in which he fully describes, his mode of operating. The fol- 
lowing memorandum from the valuable correspondent who first drew atten- 
tion to the practice, also throws further light upon the question :— 

“The notice, in a late number, of a sentence contained in the brief report 
sent to you of the exhibition of flowers, fruits, &c., held by the Horticul- 
tural Society of Paris last September, viz: ‘that the finest pears exhibited 
were produced from flower buds which had been inserted on barren spurs of 
other trees during the previous autumn,’ leads me to offer some additional 
information on the matter. You state you are not surprised at the inquiry 
made about this novel operation, and farther, that no success has attended 
your examination of French works on gardening relative to it; consequently 
you are driven to the conclusion ‘that the reporter was misinformed, or 
else that the method of grafting (budding I would rather call it) is unde- 
scribed.’ In reference to the foregoing, 1 would beg to state in the first 
place, that my opinion on the superiority of the fruit appears to have ¢oin- 
cided with that of the judges, who awarded a first-class prize to the group ; 
and in the second, that it was under the supposition that the latter of your 
conclusions is correct, at least in so far as English practice and works on 
horticulture are concerned, that I considered the subject worthy of being 
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recorded. My imperfect knowledge of the French language might make 
me doubt whether I understood exactly the information given to me by the | 
gentleman who exhibited the fruit in question, but it was fully borne out | 
by what I saw. The spurs on the parent tree on which the fruit buds were 
inserted were cut off, together with the latter growing on them, and the 
fruit still attached, of which I made the accompanying rough sketch. | 
Judging from the extracts you give of M. Pepin’s report and M. Bour- 
geois’ garden, I consider the budding with fruit buds to be similar both in 
practice and effect to that in question. I may also refer to another French 
work where this method of budding fruit buds is very pointedly alluded to, 
viz: ‘Méthode Elémentaire pour tailler et conduire soi-méme les Poiriers, 
Pommiers, et autres Arbres Fruitiers,’ &c., par Jean Lachaume. Paris, 
Bouchard Huzard, Rue de l’Eperon, No. 5. At page 49 of that work, under 
the head ‘Greffe de boutons 4 fruits,’ the author states: ‘This mode of 
working is employed at the beginning of August for apples, and at the end 
of the month for pears ;’ and after giving directions for the performance of | 
the operation, he further states :—‘This method is employed successfully 
on trees which are obstinately barren; it ensures a crop the following 
year ; and when once the fruit spurs are fixed on such trees, the crop they 
bear will completely overcome the excessive vigor of the stock, and hasten 
the time of ripening.’ The foregoing may assist inquiries on this interest- 
ing subject, which I have no doubt can be fully explained and dilated on 
by M. Louis Bernier, au chiteau de Boulayes, prés Tournan (Seine-et Marne,) 
or his gardener, M. Mayre, who according to my notes are the parties who 
exhibited the pears.” 

In further illustration of the effect of spur-grafting we have before us 
two branches of the Easter Beurré thus treated at Trentham, where the 
method has for some time been employed under the intelligent management 
of Mr. Fleming. One of these specimens had been a scion five inches long 
with a single spur on the side. In the first season it made three inches 
further growth, and has now seven magnificent pears on eight inches of | 
wood. The other specimen had been a scion nearly four inches long, with a | 
spur near its base. The first year it made rather more than three inches of 
wood with two spurs. The second year it extended ten inches, forming four 
spurs ; and this year it carried nine capital fruit on about seventeen inches 
of bearing wood. 

In one important respect Mr. Fleming’s method differs from the French. 
They graft in August only, he grafts both in spring and autumn. The’ 
French seem to have taken August in order to avoid with certainty the 
chance of the fruit spurs breaking into wood and forming branches, as we 
should have feared they would do. No such bad consequence appears 
however to have been experienced at Trentham. The method of working 
there adopted is the common English side-grafting, the only kind that can 
be conveniently followed. 

That this process will come largely into use can hardly be doubted, for 
it enables the gardener immediately to cover the old naked branches of his 
wall pears with bearing wood, not only of the same variety but of any 
other variety—an immense advantage—and it also invigorates old trees in 
a very remarkable manner by aid of the abundance of new healthy wood, 
which these stranger spurs immediately organize all over the old alburnum. 
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For so complete is the junction between stock and scion in this spur-graft- 


ing, that no force will separate the two after the first year. 


FRUIT BUD GRAFTING. 
BY M. CHARLES BALTET, NURSERYMAN, TROYES, FRANCE. 


For the last eight years we have practised grafting blossom buds in 
order to cause barren trees to bear fruit; and the results have always been 
satisfactory. In endeavoring to extend the practice, we cannot do befter 
than give some explanation as to the mode of proceeding. 

In the course of the month of August, cut off fruit spurs from trees 
where they are too numerous. Let them be shortened to lengths of from $ 


to 14 inch, and cut slanting as if for crown grafting; then make in the 
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branch a T cut for the reception of the scion as if in budding. The graft 
should be tightly tied with matting or rushes; and as there is always a 
space at the upper part of the wound, surround it with grafting clay, pitch, 
or liquid mastic. In the following spring the fruit buds thus inserted will 
flower and fruit quite as well as if they had not been removed. Frequently, 
indeed, the fruit is much larger than that on the tree from which the grafts 
were taken. We should endeavor as much as possible to graft on a vigor- 
ous branch, and near its base ; and even on the main stem very handsome 
fruits are in this way produced. These fruit spurs retain their bearing 
properties in succeeding years; and if an eye produce a wood shoot, it 
must be successively pinched back in the usual way. 

It will be seen that by this system it is easy to utilize fruit buds which 
have been cut off in pruning, as well as those on trees which have to be 
transplanted, or on branches which are to be cut off, &. Every eye should 
be turned to account ; those fruit buds which have no spurs may be raised 
up and worked like common buds; and spurs on which the fruit buds are 
crowded may be split longitudinally ; in fact it is impossible to explain 
every mode of cutting the scion, for that must be left to the judgment of 
the operator. 

The most suitable period for this operation is when the flow of sap is 
declining, for if performed too soon the fruit bud might become a wvod 
bud ; it is sufficient that the edges of the bark can be easily raised ; and 
it is almost needless to add that the bud should have some alburnum 
attached to it, which must not be removed. We have made some experi- 
ments with this process, but the pear has always afforded the best results. 
We have one tree which bears, besides two varieties of pears, the White 
Beam and two sorts of Service, covered with fruit. 

Pears,—Williams’s Bon Chrétien, Colmar d’Aremberg, Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme, Esperen, Beurré Clairgeau, Nouveau Poiteau, Alexandrine Douillard, 
Spoélberg, and other very productive varieties, succeed perfectly well, and 
produce every year handsome and very good fruit. Experiments with large- 
fruited varieties worked with small ones, and melting kinds with those that 
are not so, have led to no conclusive results. Nevertheless, several 
kinds of pears may be gathered from the same tree. The length to which 
the scion ought to be inserted is very variable ; it should be in proportion 
to the length of the part not inserted, and a length of 1 centimétrz, (four- 
tenths of an inch,) has succeeded quite as well as one of 15 centimétres, 
(nearly 6 inches.) We are of opinion that some kinds of ornamental 
shrubs may be treated in the same way. 

M. Luizet, of Ecully, (Rhone,) was the first who called attention to this 
mode of grafting, in 1849 ; after him a horticulturist at Rouen, and we were 
amongst the first who practised it in France. M. Luizet also increases the 
size of his pears by inarching an herbaceous or young growing shoot on 
their fuotstalks, and maintaining the fruits in a horizontal position. We 
have witnessed these facts and can vouch for the whole of them.— Annales 
de l Académie @ Horticulture de Gand. 
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GOOD CULTIVATION A SCIENCE. 


BY FOX MEADOW. 


turn over the pages of the Horticulturist, and catch 
those beautiful gems evolved by free discussion. It 
agitates thought, which is the beginning of wisdom. 
The mission of this valuable journal we conceive to be, 
the development of a higher plane of thought, that will 
practically and scientifically work out a higher and bet- 
ter system of cultivation. It is with much interest and 
pleasure that we read such articles. 

Good culture should be the ambition of all who have the care or charge 
of vegetable life ; but how this is to be effected is what we are inclined to 
speak of. 

It appears to our mind clear, from an established law in nature, that 
vegetable life and its organism is the product of the constituent elements 
of the soil, springing into existence under favorable atmospheric influences. 
Combined with this law, we have another,—the law of reproduction. Hence, 
we have a fruit tree organized, constituted, and designed, to produce fruit. 
Here we are brought to a stubborn fact—that, as the tree is designed to 
produce fruit, and that under our special care it is abortive,—we do 
not understand its good culture. The fact that this tree has produced a 
plentiful supply of good fruit, proves also that it can do it again under the 
same circumstances. Why should I be dissatisfied with that beautiful piece 
of machinery,—its mal-working, when through my inexperience | clogged 
up its working joints and axles with an improper oil? If it is true that a 
tree is produced from the constituent elements of the soil, and that in that 
soil has flourished and produced good fruit for a season or. two, and then 
dwindles away—does it not prove that that plant has extracted from that 
soil the very elements requisite to its being ? Whoamong us, as gardeners, 
will say that deep ploughing, plenty of rotten manure, weeding and water- 
ing, &c., are the only requisites for good culture? This does not always 
yield the desired results. Here we have no pears ; there we have grapes, 
but those that should be black are red; again, those that should have 
swelled off fine, have shanked off nearly altogether. What are the conclu- 
sions generally drawn from these observations? First, my trees are a fail- 
a and in the second place, my vine border is wrong, drainage is wrong; 

I will try a good ringing. But let us look at the border—it has been 
oak -drained, we thought, but still the vines don’t do; so we will drain a 
little more. We are got to work at the border, and find in the bottom 
over two feet of broken stones—a perfect filter, supplied also with plenty of 
main-drains, to carry off the filterings. Well, do you see any roots? Yes, 
plenty, hanging like a lot of parasites among the stones ; their appearance 
reminds me of an English fox hunt. It was a bagged fox, and the hounds 
had been on short diet some time, consequently desperately hungry ; however, 
the fox was released from the bag and the hungry hounds after him. After a 
long and wearisome chase, there was a desperate rush for the brush—in a few 
minutes more and the dashing horsemen were plunging one after the other 
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among the dogs on a great heap of stones, but the fox was gone !—had 
popped down a drain! 

This vine border was similar. The material compound took some time 
before it was in a fit condition for the hungry roots, and when it was, it 
was like the fox—popped down the drain; and the roots, similar to the 
hounds, got a splendid chase for nothing. 

How often is it the case, we look anxiously ona beautiful bunch of grapes, 
feeling confident within of carrying off the prize at some society’s rooms, 
when lo! just as we expect to get the sugar placed in the fruit, we often 
get the vinegar! And this occurs with the best of our horticulturists who 
consider themselves good cultivators ; and to remedy this, fly to the borders 
to drain again for shank. If Mr. A. wishes good sweet coffee for his break- 
fast, and has but two spoonfuls of sugar, how ridiculous it would be for 
him to attempt to sweeten a gallon with that amount of sugar. This shows 
how very little we know of what we pretend to know a great deal. 

Whoever has studied the vine and its diseases, so called, knows that 
shank is an effect produced only in a certain development of the plant, and 
that it is almost instantaneous in establishing its identity. That beautiful 
purified compound stream, ever flowing in accordance to the law of capil- 
lary attraction, has supplied the cellular tissue with its requirements ; but 
has nothing more for the berry. Its collectors have taxed their prescribed 
region, and collected every cent; nothing remains but bankruptcy. Often 
these collectors burst their prescribed bounds, sympathy, affinity, and 
attraction are so strong; and we are often wonderfully amazed to find 
these collectors out of bounds ; going through our gravel walks, apparently 
leaving our very nice drugged mess that we have formed for them, unno- 
ticed. 

Before gardeners can call themselves good cultivators, they must possess 
a combined practical and scientific knowledge of the constituent elements 
forming the wood and fruit of plants generally. Science teaches and expe- 
rience proves, that the elements that produce the one do not develope the 
other. 

You never expect fruit from a monster wood-producing tree. We have 
perfection in this department, and all others, when the equilibrium is mani- 
fest. How to gain this equilibrium and maintain it, is a knowledge we as 
gardeners should possess ; and not find fault with a tree and its fruit, or 

‘no fruit, because we do not understand Aow and when to supply the proper 
elements of fruitfulness. 

We must be guarded, and not confound the development of cellulose, 
with that of the gum. If we find that it is the phosphates which in a great 
measure develope the former, we may also find the potassic salts to determine 
the latter. 

A knowledge of these elements, when and how to use them, and in what 
they exist, so that it can be profitably and practically put into use, is what 
we require to make us good cultivators. We must possess the knowledge 
that gives the power to say J will, and then the Z can’ts become vubsolete. 
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To Contributors and Exchanges, &e., €e. 


Communications, Letters, Catalogues, Periodicals, &c., &c., intended for 
the perusal of the Editor, should be uniformly directed to the Horticutturist, 
Germantown, (Philadelphia,) Pa. Packages by Express, &c., should be 


directed to the Editor, as above, by name ; they will thus reach him almost 
beyond a doubt. 


_ 9 2-2 


LOcAL SOcIeTIES, AND THEIR IMPORTANCE.—There can be no doubt of the importance 
of local Horticultural Societies, for the guidance of each district or climate. All plants have a 
zone of their own; their successful growth is dependent upon very small differences of heat, 
cold, moisture and aspect. You may find a solitary fern under a particular exposure, a small 
patch only, no other specimen being known in the vicinity. So with fruits, experiments with 
regard to which are by no means sufficiently tested to give proper information for all cases. 
The vine in Europe is an example, because it has undergone the test of time, stimulated by the 
profit much knowledge alone will impart. 

It was formerly supposed that, by transplantation into different districts, the excellence of 
the better kind of wine would be preserved. If, however, the vine is removed from a warmer 
to a colder region, the saccharine contents, as a general rule, diminish ; and they increase, if it 
is brought from a colder to a warmer district. Temperature and soil, together, determine, to a 
very great extent, the kind of grape. To no other cause can the perpetuation of the innumer- 
able varieties be ascribed. Other appearances, however, in the character of the wine, says 
Professor Mulder, teach us that the soil may be exhausted just as much by the vine as any other 
plant. There are districts in France where very famous wines were formerly made, and where 
only inferior kinds can now be produced. The wines of Orleans are now considered very infe- 
rior to those of Burgundy, whereas, formerly the reverse was the case. It may be said the vine 
is an alkaline plant ; give it potash enough, and the wine will be better. But this is not the 
case. Orleans yields wine enough—a proof that there is potash enough in the ground, and yet 
the wine is no longer so good as formerly. 

Now, as regards climate, we have yet these things to study, and they must be studied care- 
fully, and in come measure by local societies, which should turn their attention particularly to 
this point. No American Pomological Society can establish a code for the Union, unless aided 
by State, county and city societies. We have a large field for study, and those individuals who 
will confer the greatest benefits on their fellow-men, will be those who will promulgate accu- 
rate information from their own districts. The “unfortunate” Pear controversy owes its 
origin to an attempt to lay down the law from the success of particular localities, and so it will 


Don with the grape, if we are not careful. Mr. Yardley Taylor makes a valuable contribution 
Don the subject of Climate, &c., in the present number. 
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Tne ADVISORY AGRICULTURAL BoaRD had a good time at Washington, and it is hoped 
some good will grow out of it. Col. Wilder has thrown his energetic mind into the matter, 
and hopes for great things. Mr. Holt went with the members to see President Buchanan, and 
Mr. Wilder addressed him as follows: 

“ Mr. President: We appear before you, as has been stated by the honorable Commissivner, 
asa body of Agriculturists, who are assembled as an Advisory Board, at his invitation, and 
under the sanction of the Secretary of the Interior. We have been for several days engaged 
in the performance of our duties, and hope that they will not only be serviceable to the depart- 
ment, but beneficial to our own districts, and to the whole country at large. Agriculture is the 
great business of our people; it is the great source of national and individual wealth. And 
when we consider the vast extent of our territory, embracing almost every variety of soil and 
climate, and capable of producing almost every agricultural product of the world ; and when we 
reflect upon our rapidly-increasing population, already spreading ‘themselves down our moun- 
tain slopes and over our broad valleys—a population which, ere the close of the present century, 
will, in all human probability, reach two hundred millions of souls, it then becomes a matter of | 
vast moment that the interest of Agriculture should receive the fostering care and patron- 
age of the Government, and that this branch of industry should be advanced to its highest state 
of cultivation. This, Mr. President, is the mission of the farmer. And, believing that you 
would sympathize with us in these views, we could not return to our several homes without 
paying you our personal respects, and expressing to you our most sincere desire for your health, 
welfare and future usefulness. Long may you continue to enjoy the confidence of a grateful | 
people, and the consolation resulting from a well-spent life. And may your last days be your 
best days.” 

To which the President responded cordially. 


MULDER ON WINE.—In the last number wil! be found some extracts from Professor Mul- 
der’s work on “The Chemistry of Wine.” The first chapter only is devoted to the grape vine, 
and that is not of very especial value to horticulturists, though we have marked some paseages 
for insertion. The remaining part of the work is chemical, and although lucid, is not of a popu- 
lar character. 

G. J. Mulder is professor of chemistry at Utrecht, and has devoted many years to the 
analysis of wines. He is of opinion that with the improvements in chemical science adultera- 
tion will increase, and he defines adulteration to mean, “ everything added to, or taken from the 
fermented grape juice, (even the clearing it with albumen, or isinglass, or the addition of sub- 
stances containing tannic acid, in order to supply a deficiency of that acid,) is adulteration.” 
Even sugar added to wine sophisticates it, and coloring ingredients are included; and inferior 
wines mixed with others; when water is added to strong wines or alcohol to weak, all alike are 
condemned. What we want is the pure fermented juice of the grape, an article, be it remem- 
bered, we rarely if ever get. 

He declares that fetid manures exercise a very prejudicial influence on the color of wine, 
while on the contrary, manures which are inodorous and putrify slowly, such as wool, horn, 
and bone-black, conduce very much to its fragrance. The putrifying of the fecal matters and 
mud of great towns pass in such large quantities into the plant, that they are observable in the 
fruit; as in the cabbage and cauliflower, we recognize the smell of the putrid fish used to 
manure them. 

“Inorganic manures,” continues the professor, “ are as important to the plant as the soil itself. 
The organic manure is also of consequence to the plant; if it is very nourishing a larger quan- 
tity of wine will undoubtedly be produced, but the wine will not be so well scented nor so well 
tasted. 

“The leaves of the vine, which contain a considerable quantity of alkali, constitute an excel- 

blent manure for the plant. At the vintage only the fruit is removed from the field, and the 
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leaves fall to the ground, when their ashes necessarily compose the best manure for the future 
vine leaves. Only in this manner can the fact be explained that the vine requires so little inor- 
ganic manure, and often contents itself with substances which it obtains principally from the 
weather-beaten rocks on whose slope it is planted. 

“On an average they reckon in the vine districts of France, to the hectare (2} acres) of 
ground, in the region of Toulouse, 462 gallons; in that of Garllac, 352; and a yearly total of | 
979 million gallons; while in all the German States the yearly consumption is given at 58} mil- 
lion gallons.” 

The work was issued in its English dress last year in London. 


Wire PLant Suprorts.—The demand for or- 
namental stands for halls, passages, and parlors, has 
caused inventors to exert their ingenuity to pro- 
duce articles of luxury such as we exhibit in the 
present engraving, and in great variety. This pat- 
tern recommends itself by its symmetrical appear- 
ance, no less than its just proportions, and will be 
found very useful in those apartments where a daily 
change can be kept up by those who possess a 
greenhouse or a good glazed pit. 

J. JAY SMITH, Es@Q. :—DEAR SiR :—I notice in 

the January number a call for information concern- 
ing Schooley’s method of preserving fruits, &c. 
As you will notice by the plans and cut annexed, I 
am the assignee for New York and Pennsylvania, 
and have used Schooley’s plan two years as a pork 
house for summer curing. In 1858 our house sum- 
mer-cured 20,000 hogs, and we have now on hand 
150 tons of ice, having used about 300 tons. 

Mr. Phenix, I think, is not aware of Schooley’s 
improvement of 1857, which used less ice than the 
plan of 1855, with which it is also combined. With . ’ 
reference to preservation, I have seen eggs kept an entire season; beef three weeks; ripe 
peaches and pears forty-five days; milk 20 days: Havana oranges and lemons, six months; and 
have just concluded an experiment with Black Hamburg grapes, from Mr. H. Williams’ grape- 
ries in this city. Jan. 10th, these grapes were in splendid condition, when Mr. Williams took 
them away. 

Yours, respectfully, J. L. ALBERGER. 

CATALOGUES, &C., RECEIVED.—Grape vines, fruit trees, &c., for 1858-9. E. Miles, Sag 
Harbor, Suffolk county, L. I. 

Tue New Epition of Downing’s Landscape Gardening, with a supplement, by H. W. Sar- 
gent, Esq., of Wodenethe, North River, is nearly ready for publication. It is a beautiful 
tribute from a most successful amateur, Mr. Downing’s literary executor, and is in all respects 
truly valuable. No one can plant the present spring without consulting its lists of new trees, 
and no lover of books and literature but will admire the execution, and the information of the 
letter press. It arrived as we close our columns, and we must speak of it more at large in our 
next issue. A. O. Moore, publisher. 

AMERICAN WEEDS.—Mr. George Thurbur has edited a handsome illustrated edition of Dr. 
Darlington’s American Weeds and Useful Plants, which is also on the point of being published 
by Mr. A. O. Moore, of New York. 


ce) 
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VERBENAS.—Dexter Snow, of Chicopee, Mass., has issued his annual catalogue of new and 
old Verbenas, which we commend to al). 


CINNERARIAS.—Mr. Daniel Barker sends us a noble collection of blooms of new Cinnerarias, 
equalling any ever produced abroad. 

Affleck’s Southern Nurseries, Washington, Adams county, Miss., and Central Nurseries, near 
Brenham, Washington county, Texas. Good and at reasonable prices. 

List of valuable ornamental plants cultivated by Negley & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. A vast 
amount and variety of valuable novelties and old favorites. 

Catalogue of Plants, &c., for sale by Edgar Sanders, Lake View, Chicago, Ill. A good list 
from a good cultivator. 

The Statistics of American Agriculture. An Address before the American Geographical and 
Statistical Society. By John Jay, Esq. New York: D. Appleton & Co. We shall have 
something to say of this soon. | 

Illustrated Catalogue of Ornamental Iron Work, manufactured by Janes, Beebe & Co., 356 | 
Broadway, New York. Highly creditable to the manufacturers. 

Circulars of Langdon & Cherry, with lists and prices, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory. By Joseph Harris, Genesee Farmer. A 
very useful manual that we should be glad was on the table of every farmer, &c., in the Union 
and Canada. 

General Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c., &c., for sale at the 
Bloomington Nurseries. By F. K. Phenix. This is one of the most suggestive cata- 
logues extant. Hear how Mr. Phenix chimes in with the topic discussed elsewhere in our | 
pages: “‘God bless Young America, and save him from his friends! Tell me, why should not 
our young men and women understand well about ordinary fruits, flowers, vegetables, and their 
cultivation; what were sooner looked for from our abundance of land, agricultural produce and 
boasted refinement? Does not America rather seem like a vast encampment, ready to be 
broken up in the morning? Where are our gardens and gardeners, our schools and school- 
books for agriculture and gardening? Behold the inevitable yet needless failures in that sim- 
plest of operations, tree-planting,” and so forth. 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH SESSION of the American Pomological Society, Sept., | 
1858, have appeared in a very neat pamphlet, and may now be consulted with advantage. The 
lists of fruits recommended, those that promise well, and those rejected, are a matter of interest 
to readers generally. The American Pomological Society is the best one of its kind, and we | 
hope will be encouraged to carry out the views of its designers. 


Wholesale catalogue for spring of 1859. Du Page County Nurseries, Naperville, Illinois, 
Lewis Ellsworth & Co., proprietors. Excellent. 


Wholesale catalogue of the Great Valley Nurseries, near the Great Valley Depot, on the 
N. Y. and Erie R.R., by S. T. Kelsey & Co. 


“The House :” A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture. New York: Fowler & Wells. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. H.—The yam alluded to is the Dioscorea Batatas—see Dr. Hollick’s communication in 
the present number. 

W. L.—For a handsome hanging plant “ without cost,” take a smallish sweet potato that has | 
roots hanging to it, and insert it in a hyacinth or other glass, just as you would a hyacinth. In 
@ warm room you will have beautiful roots in the water, and a charming foliage somewhat like ivy, 


over-hanging in beautiful festoons. Other experiments that will please you may be tried by | 
excavating the lower parts of carrots or turnips, filling the hole with water regularly as it is 
absorbed or evaporated, and very soon you will have beautiful foliage that will amply repay your 
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THomMPpson.—There is such an apple as “‘ Victuals and Drink;” its synonymes are “ Big 


Sweet” and “ Pompey.” Sweet, large; in perfection from October to January, but keeps till 
April. It is but a moderate bearer. 


Pears.—X. Y.—Experience proves that it is better to have grown only on quince roots, 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, Beurre d’Amalis, Beurre Capiamont, Beurre Diel, Golden Beurre of 
Bilboa, Doyene Goubault, Summer France Real, Buffam, Baron Mello, English Jargonelle, 
Forelle, Julienne, Kirtland, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Vicar of Winkfield, Van Mons Leon 
Leclere. 

The following sorts do well on pear, but are better on quince; Brandywine, Beurre Goubault, 
Brown Beurre, Easter Beurre, Oswego Beurre, Beurre Superfine, Beurre d’Aremburgh, Doy- 
enne d'Ete, Duchesse de Berri, Dearborn’s Seedling, Glout Morceau, Jalousie de Fontenay, 
Madeleine, Napoleon, Osband’s Summer, Rostiezer, Winter Bell, Triomphe de Jodoigne. 
Exactly Equal, Virgalieu. 

Well on quince; but are better on pear stock: Bartlett, Beurre Giffard, Beurre d’Anjou, 
Seurre Langelier, Grey Doyenne, Beurre Gris d’hiver nouveau, Bonne Chretien, Bloodgood, 
3elle Lucrative, Duchesse d’Orleans, Henry Fourth, Moyamensing, Passe Colmar, Seckel, 
Steven’s Genesee, Swan's Orange, Tyson. 

The following sorts succeed well only on the pear stock: Andrew's, Beurre Bose, Beurre 
Clairgeau, Dix, Beurre d’Angleterre, Doyenne Boussoch, English Bergamotte, Gansel’s Ber- 
gamotte, Flemish Beauty, Josephine de Malines, Heathcote, Kingsessing, Lawrence, Marie 
Louise, Paradise d’Automne, Sheldon, Urbaniste, Washington, Winter Nelis. 

ErRRATA.—Page 71, for vines read wines, line 6th; for views read vinery, line 27th; for ap- 
plication read appellation, line 33d of Mr. Eaton's communication. 


Gossip. 


TeEMPERATURE.—Mr. O. C. Jones asks, on whose make of thermometer he is to place reli- 
anze, and if there be any standard one to test the accuracy of instruments bought? “0. C. J.” 
may test his own very simply. There are two standard points on the scale of a thermometer, 
viz: the boiling and freezing points ; and a third very nearly so, the zero. If “O. C. J.” will 
insert his instrument in boiling water (the barometer being at 30 inches), the mercury ought to 
stand exactly at 212 deg. If he then insert it in melting snow cr ice, it ought to stand exactly 
at 32 deg. Then, providing the tube be accurately made, and the scale properly graduated, all 
the intermediate points will be accurate; by continuing the same above 212, and below 32 deg., 
all the rest would be, also. The scale-bore of tube between 32 and 212 deg. may be verified 
by mixing equal or proportionate quantities of water of known temperature together, when the 
inserted thermometer ought to indicate a proportionate temperature on the scale, if the bore of 
the tube be accurate, which is perhaps never the case, though sufficiently so for all practical 
purposes. To find the zero-point, equal quantities of snow or pounded ice and common salt, 
mixed together, produce it very nearly. In speaking of the accuracy of intermediate, &c., 
points between boiling and freezing, I have, of course, not taken into account the small error 
occasioned by the ratio of expansion of glass tube and scale. W. G. 

GRAPE CULTURE IN CONNECTICUT.—There is an association in Connecticut for promoting 
the culture of the Grape. At the convention, held a few days ago, it was stated that 50,000 
gallons of wine were made there last year, and the quantity for the coming season is estimated 


3 i) as high as 100,000 gallons. 
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Por Som Pressers.—The following is a pattern of a pot soil presser; the hole in the cen- 
tre is for the plant stem. There is always a difficulty in 
examining a fresh-potted plant, on account of the mould 
falling away from the root when turned out. The accom- 
panying can be laid on the top of the soil in the pot, and 
pressed down with one hand while the pot is removed 
with the other. They can be made of earthenware, wood, 
leather, &c. Of course, various sizes can be made, as 
required. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

EFFECTS OF EXTREME COLD.—The Salem (Mass. ) 
Register says that during the late cold spell, the earth and 
ice cracked frequently with a loud report, and in one in- 
stance a large linden-tree, on Oliver-street, was split from 
the roots to the top of the trunk, with an explosion like a 
piece of ordnance. 

STAINTON’s ‘‘Entomologist’s Annual,” 12mo., pp. 173, goes on with unabated interest. 
The little volume before us, for 1859, besides having a nice colored figure of rarities captured 
during the season, contains a valuable paper by Dr. Hagen, on British Phryganeids, a list of all 
living British Entomologists, except those living in London, and a copious catalogue of the new 
British Hymenopters, Coleopters and Lepidopters. (Will our Entomological friends pardon 
us for dismissing the pedantic Latin terminations of these familiar words?) 

ANOTHER number of the Flore des Serres has arrived, so that M. v. Houtte is rapidly making 
up his lee-way. The number for September, 1857, contains original colored figures of the 
beautiful Begonia Rex, Veronica Syriaca (a very clever figure), Gesnera cinnabarina, and 
Iochroma coccineum, a Mexican greenhouse shrub, with long scarlet tubular flowers. 


THE STUYVESANT PEAR TREE.—A sketch of New York could scarcely be complete without 
a notice of “ the oldest inhabitant,” on the corner of Thirteenth street and Third Avenue. No 
royal Charles was ever concealed in its branches, nor charter ever hidden in its trunk, nor was 
it ever the rallying-place for patriots, to give it a special claim to particular mention among 
revolutionary relics and associations. Yet there it stands, perhaps the only immovable body in 
the city, during all the varied changes that have characterized the city of New York from the 
days of the respected Petrus Stuyvesant’s Dutch governorship, upwards of two centuries ago, 
to the present time. 

On the forenoon of Evacuation Day, the British troops were mustered near to it before leav- 
ing the city. The American troops were towards Harlem on the other side of it, and the pear- 
tree, that still bears fruit in its season, is certainly now the only “living inhabitant” that 
“ witnessed ” the joyful change from foreign to domestic rule. 

Only a few years back, there were many ancient buildings, the residences of persons of note, 


left in this city, but they have all been cleared away to make place for others adapted to the 
times. 


v2 oo ++ 


Correspondence. 


Washington, D. C., February. 
DEAR HORTICULTURIST :— What would you like to hear about Washington? Doubtless 
not politics, but some information like the following: “The improvements agreed upon with 
Mr. Downing are all carried out, and we shall soon see one of the handsomest examples of 
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planting and good keeping in the public grounds, that the world can exhibit. This is in accord- 
ance with the public wishes, and I am sure you will rejoice to hear it.” 

Such information it would have afforded me immense pleasure to communicate, but unfortu- 
nately it would not be true; and as your reputation for correct statements was made long ago, 
let me tell you how the matter stands at this moment. 

Downing died just after the first effort at spring planting was made; he placed a number of 
fine trees around the Smithsonian Institute, among which were many evergreens; he also par- 
tially laid out the grounds. Lafayette Square, opposite the President's house, was also partially 
planted, and has had some proper care bestowed upon it, more by the efforts of a private bene- 
factor than the anthorities. The large space between the Smithsonian and the President's 
grounds was left for future operations; this was designed for an evergreen, or winter-garden, 
and was to have been a sheltered winter drive and walk. 

The evidences of the skill of the planter and landscape gardener are seen around the Insti- 
tute; Downing there left his mark in the bold sweeps of the roads and in the original planting ; 
the evergreens that have survived neglect, or succeeded under utter bad treatment are there, 
though many are ruined, and the whole, if something is not done, will soon be in a similar condi- 
tion; presently you shall learn the reasons. These Smithsonian grounds are now a disgrace to 
the nation; early efforts were made by breaking the soil properly to lay it down in good sward, 
but neglect has rendered all that expense,—and it was very great,—utterly nugatory. I should 
say it has been mown but once a year, and that it has not been rolled. It is now no better in 
appearance than most farmers’ timothy fields. But that is not the worst of it. Some favored 
owner of a large lot of maple trees has got lately a contract to transfer them to these grounds ; 
where, think you, has he had the good sense to place them? He has closely bordered the 
roads ina marvellous manner, and to show his knowledge of how to treat a good design, and 
how to preserve the evergreens already there, he has really planted a maple in front and only 
a few fet from each, and before nearly every choice specimen. Now, what will be the result unless 
some kind authority steps in at once and removes them? Why, just this: the maples will soon 
overtop the evergreens, spoil them and the design, and a new authority will ere loug cut away 
the evergreens to make room for the maples! No attention to, and no kind of appreciation of, 
Mr. Downing’s plans has entered into either the new planting or the care of these grounds. 

New officers, as they come in, derange the plans of their predecessors. Nothing in Wash- 
ington is consistent or stable. 

IT asked no questions of whose work was this or whose plans were those; I saw only the 
utter desecration, and turned away more in sorrow than in anger. Walking round the costly 
Smithsonian building to which so much attention was given, what a surprise awaits you at the 
front door; the house has been bepinnacled and plastered enough, but apparently the artist 
forgot the coal-hole. There is at this moment some forty cart-loads of coal ashes thrown out 
in heaps before the door and on the (proposed) lawn! Shame, shame, where is thy blush; how 
will you, my dear Horticulturist, like to show that and this to foreigners, or to your own neat 
readers? How will you redden when Sir William Hooker, fresh from the admirable neatness 
of Kew Gardens, strolls about these national efforts at the sublime? Truly, I hope he may 
not be taken there, and I wish it had not been my duty to go! 

But perhaps the winter-garden is better. Let us see. Mount the worm-eaten stile and look 
over at the evergreens. Notasingle one! Is there nothing? Oh, yes! plenty of planting! 
And pray, what are those bean and hop poles for;—no doubt to shelter the young plantations 
of the rarest trees from every clime, which are to teach our people what trees are and what 
they may become; soon we shall see a change; the young growths will replace these maple 
|| poles, for at present it looks as if it were made for the Indians who come to see their “ great 

|| father” to play a game of war-whoops and war-dances in! Alas! this fine domain is planted 
ef with maple and similar trees, all trimmed and topped in the most approved city style—all, 
¢ w> including the Smithsonian grounds, a great job! Sixty acres and more devoted to jobbing 
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trees! Canit be borne? No! it cannot;. it must not be! Yonder dome-crowned capitol is 
full of bedizenment, chalky frescoes, rooms lined with the finest marbles, sculpture and em- 
blematic paintings; the poorest committee must meet in rooms with heraldic adornments; the 
naval, surrounded by flags and grand achievements, the military with guns and halberds painted 
on plaistered walls; even the folders of the miserable, jobbed public documents, are to have a 
frescoed room! while we can get no proper plauting. The coal-stokers and engineers who 
manage the steam engines that pump air into the exhausted lungs of our great national orators 
and Solons, have a palace carpet down in the cellar, amidst the ashes of their coal, to rest their 
weary feet upon. Just outside their delightful quarters, however, where the kindling wood is 
split, and in full view of these “ admirable” pictures, frescoes, and statuary, there are the 
knotty pieces and the chips lying about to rot in the open space! The Smithsonian coal ashes 
in full view as you drive up, the kindling wood knots strewed everywhere as you here look 
down from “ marble halls.” A great country, you exclaim, but it is not all yet ‘‘ fenced in!” 
Will it ever be? Will our people ever learn with such teaching? Never! 

You would expect the greenhouse built for the President of the United States, and imme- 
diately under his gaze, would be a model of successful treatment, certainly. It is not in so 
healthy a state as a hundred private ones I could take you to. An unadvised attempt has been 
made to grow the Victoria Regia in the same house with the Camellias, &c.; the consequence 
is, the Victoria has been unsuccessful, and the Camellias have dropped their flowers from the 
heat and dryness. One would hope to see perfection taught here; but the new-stables are 
wrongly placed, and shock the eye at the end of the Pennsylvania Avenue, where Downing 
intended the grand vista to terminate in a colossal gate like that at Berlin. 

The plants in the Botanic Garden below the Capitol grounds look better, and there a new 
effort is being made not discreditable to our national pride. The glass-house built to receive 
the tea-plants is ready, but the roof will be ioo far above the young vegetation. 

I have done for to-day. The proper representations have been made to the authorities— 


would that I could say they agreed to employ the proper persons! They express a willingness 
and even a desire, but they require the grand machinery of Congressional appropriations to do 
what many a private gentleman has done and is doing out of a moderate income; and the 
former appropriations, poor encouragement, have been worse than wasted. The question might 
be asked, do the proper authorities know what is wanted ? J.J.S. 


TEMPERATURE OF GREENHOUSES.—There has been already a great deal said on this sub- 
ject; some say 40, others 50 degrees, is the best temperature for greenhouses. With me this 
month I keep as close to the above as possible, at night,—the former on dark cold nights, the 
latter in clear moonlight nights; and allowing the temperature to rise as high with solar heat 
as 80, and even higher before I ventilate ; doing that with the top sash, and I do not believe it 
an injurious practice. Greenhouses lose considerable of their interest if they have little bloom, 
more especially private greenhouses. 

By following my principles, you will have your house more gay and interesting during the 
dreary months when John Frost rules supreme, and you may go into your miniature garden and 
laugh him to scorn. But it must be remembered if there is a high temperature kept up, we 
must supply moisture freely by sprinkling or syringing. The closer we imitate nature the bet- - 
ter. The night in the open air is almost invariably cooler than day ; more especially the season 
we try te imitate. Plants grow more freely by day than by night: the night was made for 
rest, both for animals and vegetables, although there are a few exceptions in both cases. I 
have found that vegetation is more active in bright moon or full moon, requiring less fire to 
repel the same amount of frost. My attention was first called to this subject by the following 
facts, from my own observations.. We have a conservatory thirty feet fronting south, twenty- 
seven fronting west. The sun had gone down in the western horizon, the glass in the sash 
on the south front gradually thawed as the moon wore round to the south. I had noticed this \p 
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circumstance long before, but always thought it was getting milder outside, or the flues were 
getting warmer inside: but I found I was mistaken, as the frost remained on the glass until 
the moon had gained a south-westerly position; then it began to thaw, at the same time com- 
mencing to freeze on the south front. The moon, in my opinion, acts the same as the sun, 
only to a lesser degree, in keeping up a high temperature. It requires a greater amount of 
care, but this comes at a season of the year when the gardener has the least todo. The 
nature and habits of the several species of plants, if possible, should be understood towards 
their proper management; thus supplying water equally to all, without regard to their stage of 
growth, or water supplied too freely in a state of inactivity, will rot the roots of most. When 
they are in an active state of growth, we should bear in mind the liquid manure, soap suds, &c. 

I prefer raising the temperature rather than ventilating so early, as we lose so much warm 
moisture which is so genial to the growth of plants; always ventilating from the top if possible. 
In winter I have a potting room where I admit the air first, and it becomes somewhat tem- 
pered by the time it reaches the plants. I do not wish to be understood raising the tempera- 
ture only in proportion to the light; in regulating plants upon stages it must be remembered 
that the top is the warmest, the lower the coldest: warmer air is lighter, the lower the colder; 
therefore one rises, the other falls. Also most plants kept in such structures come from a tem- 
perate climate. Yours, &c., JOuN C. URE. 

Chicago, February 1, 1859. 

Dear Sir :—One of the greatest annoyances a gardener has to contend with is the ravages 
of insects upon young plants. I have a remedy which I have applied for several years, and have 
never known it to fail. Take three parts air-slaked lime, or unleached ashes, and one part 
Peruvian guano, or any other substance containing a large per centage of ammonia; mix them 
well together, and dust the plants while the dew is on them, and apply it after every rain; but 
care must be taken that too much is not used at one time, or it will have a deleterious effect 
upon the plants; a light dusting is all that is necessary. I noticed the effect more particularly 
last spring, upon a patch of cantaloupe vines, which the yellow bugs were eating up. I dusted 
about one-half of the patch; the next morning there was not a bug to be seen on that portion 
of it, while they were literally devouring the other; but a dusting cleaned them all out in ten 
minutes so effectually, that I was not bothered again the balance of the season. I have found 
it to hold equally good for cabbage and other plants. I do not know the effect, unless it is in 
the ammonia being set free, which, perhaps, is a little too strong for their olfactory nerves. 

My impression is that it would be a partial remedy, at least, against the curculio. I have 
never tried it, as I have no plum-trees yet in bearing; but I intend trying it upon my apricots 
the coming season, and, as it appears to be the determination to not leave a stone unturned 
until a remedy is found, will not some of your numerous correspondents try this? It is simple, 
and easily applied, and would it not be quite a victory over the “little Turk,” and very humil- 
iating to him, after standing all kinds of fire, at last to be compelled to surrender to snuff? 
Yours, truly, D. M. R. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 14th, 1859. 

Tue Fruir Crop anp Sorcuum —Mr. Editor :—The fruit crop in this section was an 
entire failure the past year. We had no peaches, a very slight spriukle of pears, and in place 
of about five thousand bushels of apples, which I ought to have had, I did not get fifty bushels ; 
and they were very inferior. 

This winter has been rather of an open character, although the thermometer has been four 
degrees below zero once. If it continues mild it will injure the fruit crop again. 

In one of your late numbers, you inquire about the success of the sorghum in the West, in 
answer to which, I am happy to inform you, that it is a settled matter as regards its profitable- 
ness, yielding more than two hundred gallons tothe acre, of very superior quality, selling 

readily at sixty cents per gallon, even when planted as late as July. 
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Ihave made well crystalized sugar, and have no doubt that sugar will be made in abund- 
ance before many years. T. V. PETICOLAS. 
Mt. Carmel, Ohio. 


Mr. Eprror :—I have a small octagon-shaped conservatory under my charge, heated by one 
of Hitching’s boilers; the stage stands in the centre, being the same shape as the house, about 
eight feet high; the reservoir and pipes under the stage being nearly the height of the same, 
and all painted green; in the winter when the pipes are heated, the plants instead of thriving 
and looking healthy,—the camellias especially,—wither and drop their buds; at the same time 
I can perceive a smell as of heated iron. The reservoir is kept full of water; if you or any 
of your readers can suggest a reason, or remedy, from the statement made above, they will 
confer a favor on your obliged J. M. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Boston, Mass.—It is not a little curious to see your correspondents come out right side up 
after all the pros and cons. Hovey's Magazine, for January, publishes the “ Report of the Commit- 
tee on Fruits of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for 1858,” and you may read on page 
43 the following shocking paragraph; “ guided by such light as is afforded by personal experience 
of some duration, and from such information as can be gathered from some of the more intelli- 
gent sources, it is believed, that though instances of success can be found, that such must be 
REGARDED AS EXCEPTIONAL, and that, taking the whole cultivation of the pear as it 
has been thus far generally pursued in this vicinity” (mark that) ‘‘in the aggregate, that it has 
not only been unattended with profit, BUT HAS ENTAILED A POSITIVE LOSS.” 

Causes are assigned and reasons adduced, but the fact is stated. Now, Mr. Editor, what 
was the use of all the outcry we have had? Colonel Wilder must have been absent when the 
report was read. Oh! tempora, oh ! More Ease. 


DEAR Sir :— What shall we do with our empty greenhouses in summer ?” is a question often 
asked me. I recommend grape-vines grown in pots. They will pay, and will fill an otherwise 
desolate house. A regular succession may be kept up at a very trifling expense. First obtain 
two or three-year-old vines from reliable parties, and also the same number of one and two- 
year-old vines for a succession ; and also strike double the quantity from eyes. Those two and 
three years old will fruit the first year; the next will take their place the year following, and 
80 on, keeping up the succession. In the fall the pots may be keptin a dry cellar; during win- 
ter, the one set of pots (or tubs) will do for fruiting, and the old plants may be thrown away 
every fall. In some cases, where the vines have not fruited very heavily, keep them over for 
next year. I merely hint at the subject now, to draw out others who have more time. 

Yours truly, J. C. URE. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Rose AMERIcA.—Mr. Thomas G. Ward, of Washington, D. C., brings out the present 
spring the rose America, a Noisette, and a cross between Solfaterre and Saffrano, to which 
great merit is ascribed in certificates of those who have seen it. We shall probably have an 
early opportunity of seeing and verifying the descriptions. 


MR. PENTLAND, Baltimore, brings out his valuable new rose, the “ George Peabody.” See 
advertisement. 

CATAWISSA RASPBERRY.—There appears to have been some surprise expressed at the report 
of the convention regarding this fruit, but whatever may be said to the contrary, there is no 
doubt of its value with us, and with all those whom we have conversed with. Both for ama- 
teurs and as a market fruit it appears to us to be very desirable. 

THE DioscoREA.—The reader will find in the present number Dr. Hollick’s article on this 
esculent, which is quite a favorable one. From another section of country—Virginia—we have 
also a good report. Mr. Oliver Taylor, of Loudon county, says: “ Having grown this potato 
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each season since 1856, and tested its quality and productiveness, we now offer it to the public 
as a very great acquisition to the list of table vegetables. Being perfectly hardy, having stood 
the winters of 56 and 57, and equaling if not surpassing the Irish potato in quality and produc- 
tiveness, it doubtless will take the place of that vegetable as soon as it becomes disseminated. 
The form of the root is club-shaped, from one to two feet long, the largest end down, and 
weighs from one to two pounds the first year, and if left in the ground for eighteen months the 
yield is three times greater. They can be dug for use the year round, and if stored away for 
winter use seldom rot or sprout in the least. A sandy or alluvial soil is preferable, but in any 
case it should be deep, as the roots descend straight down, which, with the tops being rather 
small, allows them to be planted very close. Small tubers are formed on the vines at the axil 
of the leaves, which grow into the ground and form suitable roots for planting. The eyes are 
very small and very numerous, hence they can be made to produce a great number of plants, 
but if cut in pieces as small as half an inch square, of course the yield will be proportionately 
small. They should be planted as soon as the ground will admit being worked.” 


EDITOR OF THE HORTICULTURIST :—Your printer has given me a fair excuse for a farther 
note from the S. West. 

He makes me say that an orchard cannot be too * highly” cultivated and cropped.” 

To chime in with the context, as well as with my most devout and potent belief on the sub- 
ject, the word should have been “ lightly.” 

Thus, having a bit of suitable land, and desiring to raise, say, pears and potatoes, instead of 
mixing them half and half all over the land, I would plant all the pears on one plat, and all the 
potatoes on the other. 

No plough has ever entered my orchard since it was planted, and I have yet to find a healthy 
peach tree, or I may say, a healthy fruit tree of any kind six years old, outside of my own 
enclosure. This is no boast, but a melancholy fact! 

The land should not be “ highly cultivated” in the common acceptation of these words; and 
it should not be cropped at all; but the surface should be kept clean, and the simple aliment 
required by fruit trees should be supplied. 

Recent articles in the Horticulturist have induced me to make a thorough examination among 
the roots of my dwarf pears. I find them ever seeking the surface. If they were planted too 
deep, turning up; if planted properly, radiating horizontally, and spreading beyond my desire 
to trace them. 

The great beauty and vigor of all the trees thus situated fairly countenance the experiment 
of an ingenious friend, who has grafted surface roots into his dilatory pears! 

But, what is to become of this all-important furniture of a tree, under any system of earth- 
work known to a horse-hoe, it is easy to imagine; and as high cultivation and deep ploughing are 
nearly synonomous, we perhaps have the key to the sporadic success which has dotted the land 
with specimens of enormously large old pear trees. 

Fruit, God’s (next) best gift to man, has been most barbarously treated, and that it seems to 
be about taking its final departure from our earth (and markets) is, I think, as much to be 
attributed to “ high cultivation” as anything else. 

Skillful cultivation is another matter, and consists, according to my heresy: 

Ist, in the deepest possible preparation of a not exhausted or artificial soil. 

2d, in the shallow planting of a young tree’s roots. 

3d, in the shallowest possible subsequent cultivation. 

In my practice I avoid this latter item altogether; wishing merely to keep the surface clean, 
the green grass is simply burned down by igniting the debris of a previous combustion. 

There is always a thin brown mat of scorched grass on the ground; this covers no small 
amount of fine charcoal and ashes, our only manure; and thus waits its turn to level its suc- 
cessors. 
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Fire is of course a dangerous element, but thus harnessed it cannot injure the trees, while the 
roots are amply protected by an inch or so of that non-conducting material, the earth. 

In short, I know of no surer way to get a good orchard than to devote the whole of the 
ground to it. Very respectfully, F. O. Ticknor. 

Torch Hill, Columbus, Ga., Feb. 5, 1859. 

P.S. Do not let your * market” friends demonstrate that it is not worth while raising pears 


at all, for it is my pleasant delusion that one large Duchesse is cheap at the expense of planting 
one small tree. 


—— -——-- —_+___ -—_—____-__ pr 2 oo +e 


dWiscellanen, 


Rose Stocks.—It appears still to be a mooted question as to the merits respectively of the 
Dog Rose and the Manetti as a stock for budding roses upon. I have little to say in favor of 
the Dog Rose as a stock, which I have found within the influence of London smoke, to decay 
and deteriorate within three or four years of its being planted, and to do at all well, requiring 
particular attention, especially as regards rich soil and sufficient drainage ; in addition to which 
there are some of the more tender Bourbon and Teas that cannot be persuaded to grow at all 
on that stock. I have therefore come to the conclusion that it is certainly not the best rose 
stock for ground that has been partially “used up.” Again, the roots of the Dog Rose are 
most frequently tap-rooted and not generally fibrous, as in the case of the Manetti, which is not 
club-rooted, but sends out a number of short, fibrous kinds of root—the best for procuring nour- 
ishment from the ground. Asa stock for potting, the Dog Rose is worthless; a rose on the 
Manetti may in one season be grown to double the size of one on the Dog stock, whereas for 
potting purposes generally, there is nothing like roses on their own roots. As regards the 
merits of the Manetti stock they appear to be as follows: To thrive in comparatively poor soil 
and without extreme attention. To make strong healthy growth, but not at the expense of 
bloom. Not by any means liable to decay, the stock swelling year by year and throwing off its 
bark, and thus procuring a healthy action, allowing it to expand, and freeing it from the attacks 
of insects which deposit their ova in the bark ;—the size to which the stock in the course of 
two or three years will expand is altogether incredible. For pillar roses no stock can possi- 
bly be better; and whilst I have every year to grub up roses on the Dog stock that have “ gone 
off” from the mycelium of fungi having attacked the clubbed roots, or from the smoky state of 
the atmosphere being more unfavorable to the Dog than to other stocks, I find that my roses on 
the Manetti, planted under exactly similar circumstances, not only do not go off, but thrive and 
grow most abundantly, and yield a profusion of bloom. I also find that when the head of the 
rose grows (as is most generally the case) luxuriantly, the stock never throws out suckers; but 
if from other circumstances it does, the sucker comes from the stem, and can easily be cut off, 
and not as is ofttimes the case with the Dog Rose, a foot or more from the stem, necessitating 
the grubbing up the sucker, and often in the operation disturbing the root. Moreover, by 
planting the Manetti stock deep, that is to say, up to where the stock is worked, all suckers 
from the stem may be avoided. Lastly, the Manetti encouraging healthy and luxuriant growth, 
the roses on it are not so liable to the attacks of the aphis and the “ worm i’ the bud,” and I 
therefore, without any hesitation, give the palm to it for all purposes of out-door gardening, and 
where roses on their own roots cannot be procured. I must however say that I grow none but 
dwarf roses, and no standards, and it is to dwarf-budded roses more especially that my remarks 
have reference; although dwarf-budded roses may be grown to any height, say ten or twelve 
feet or more, as pillar roses, and which to my taste have more elegance and less formality than 
standards.—J. R. S., in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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RHODE ISLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the Annual Meeting for the election of officers, ect., Wm. S. Patten, Esq., was chosen 


Chairman. There was a good attendance of members, and an excellent exhibition of fruits and 


There were a number of bananas on the table, from Edward Harris, of Woonsocket, 
the first fruit of this kind ever raised in Rhode Island. 


flowers. 


The Treasurer presented his Annual Report, from which it appears that the Society, after 
cancelling all its debts, has purchased an additional share of bank stock, making the entire 
amount thus invested $800. The receipts for the year were $487,75; expenditures, $441,3] ; 
leaving a cash balance of $46 41. The report was received and placed on file. 


he Comittee, to whom was referred the subject of nominating a list of officers for the 
ensuing year, reported as follows : 


President—Wm. W. Hoppin. Vice-President—William Viall. 
Corresponding Secretary—William 8S. Patten. 
The following votes were passed : 


Treasurer—Jawes H. Bourn. 
Recording Secretary—J. Driscoll. 


Voted, That the Society will hold an Exhibition of Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables, for 


premiums, in June next, at such time and place as the Executive Committee shall determine 
and publish. 


Voted, That the Committees on Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables, report to the Executive 


Committee a list of premiums for the June exhibition in season for the Executive Committee 
to report the same to this Society at its next meeting. 

Voted, That the Executive Committee report at the next meeting upon the expediency of 
engaging some distinguished friend of horticulture to deliver a public address, in connection 
with the next June Exhibition—and that the same Committee report on the expediency of an 
independent, or associated, Fall Exhibition of this Society. 


On motion of Mr. Bourn, the sum of $200 was appropriated for premiums at the June Ex- 
hibition. 


Eleven persons were voted in members of the Society. 
I } 


ADRIAN (Micu.) HORTICULTURAL Soctety.—The following gentlemen were elected 
officers of this Society, at its last annual meeting: 


President, Wm. H. Scott ; Vice-President, L. G. Berry; Secretary, Dr. W. Owen; Treas- 


urer, Sam’'l Lothrop; Librarian, B. F. Strong. Executive Committee, D. K. Underwood, 
L. G. Berry, Mr. Perkins, B. F. Strong, S. Lothrop. 


This Society has now been in existence a number of years. It has from time to time received 
such liberal additions to its library, that those of our citizens who are fond of beautifying their 
homes, and who would make the best use of their time in their hours of leisure from business, 
could not do better than to take advantage of the varied information they afford, by becoming 
members. All the standard works on House Architecture, on Fruits and Flowers, and on 
Arboriculture generally, including Michaux’s expensive colored edition of our North American 
Sylva—in all, making a library of over one hundred and fifty volumes; and all the best mouthly 


and weekly Horticultural periodicals in this country may be found in the Society's library, and 
freely drawn by all members.— Michigan Paper. 


THE NEW PLANTS OF 1858. 
[From Turner’s London Fiorist.] 


WE offer with the new year our usual summary of the novelties of the past season. In 
doing this we wish it to be understood that it is the most prominent of those which have 
appeared in public, or have been figured or noticed in the various botanical and horticultural 
publications, that we here bring together for ready reference. ‘There are, no doubt, others, 
which have found their way into gardens, which have not taken so prominent a position, or which 
we shall hear of hereafter. 

GREENHOUSE AND HARDY PLANTS.—As ornaments to the conservatory and greenhouse, we 

Shave several very choice kinds of Indian Azaleas, offering variety and advance; one or two 
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very nice new Camellias; and some of the new Indian Rhododendrons, of which R. Nuttalli 
carries the palm over all previously known: R. Boothianum is interesting on account of its 
color—a clear primrose yellow; while the dwarf R. virgatum is a little gem. Of another 
character, but possessed of considerable merit, are the Clianthus Dampieri, with its oddly- 
shaped richly-colored flowers; Cynoglossum nobile, the Forget-me-not of the Chatham Isles; 
Solanum capsicastrum, a dwarf bush studded with vermillion-colored fruit about the size of 
nuts; Lobelia trigonocaulis, a dwarf blue-flowered plant likely to be useful for bedding; and 
Darlingtonia Californica, a singular and novel kind of Pitcher-plant. 

To the class of hardy trees and shrubs we add—AZsculus californica, Amygdalus persica v. 
caryophyllezeflora, and Rhododendron Bylsianum, all charming showy flowering plants; and 
Ilex cornuta, I. Fortuni, Olea ilicifolia, and Torreya grandis. 

The out-door flower garden has received as acquisitions the blue Pentstemon Jaffrayanum, 
the purple Saxifraga purpurescens, the striped Phlox Triomphe de Twickel, and a rose-colored 
Solomon's Seal, among perennials; and Cosmanthus grandiflorus, GEnothera bistorta v. Veithi- 
ana, and Tropzolum majus, a dwarf scarlet variety called Tom Thumb. 

Amygdalus (Persica) caryophylleaflora, The Carnation-flowered Peach. A charming variety 
of the Peach introduced from China, the blossoms large, nearly full, double, pink, flaked with 
rose-color. 

Apteranthes Gussoniana. One of the curious succulent plants related to Stapelia. It has 
quadrangular toothed stems, and near their apices bear umbels of small star-shaped flowers, on 
short stalks; they are pale yellow transversely banded with dingy purple. It is a greenhouse 
perennial. Algeria. 

Aralia Sieholdii.—A fine greenhouse shrub, with large bright green glossy leaves. Japan. 

Azalea indica, var. Alexander I.—A beautiful novel variety, having large white wavy flowers, 
as in crispiflora, marked with few broad streaks of bright red. A Belgian variety. 

Azalea indica, var. Distinction —A beautiful vigorous-growing variety of excellent properties, 
said to have been raised from Barclayana, fertilized with Criterion; flowers rich salmon, mar- 
gined irregularly with white, and occasionally striped with carmine, the upper segments densely 
spotted with crimson. A garden variety. 

Azalea indica, var. Duc de Brabant.—F lowers large, of a light rosy salmon, with rich crimson 
spots on all the lobes, and a tuft of petaloid stamens in the centre. A Belgian variety. 

Azalea Indica, var. Etoile de Gand. —F lowers large, round lobed, white, with a delicate rose- 
colored mark in the centre of each lobe, forming an elegant star-like centre, and having lines of | 
carmine spots on the upper segments. A Belgian variety. 

Azalea indica, var. Leopold 1—A Belgian variety, flowers large, rich rose-color, the upper 
lobe spotted with crimson; a tuft of petaloid stamens in the centre. 

Azalea india, var. Perfection.—A robust-habited variety, with large flowers of excellent 
form, and of a lively rose-color, thickly spotted on the upper segments. A garden variety. 

Azalea indica, var. Reine des Panachees.—F lowers large, white, striped and spotted all over 
with rose-color. A Belgian variety. 

Barklaya syringeflora.—A fine greenhouse shrub, with orange yellow flowers in the way of 
a Persian Lilac, only of an orange yellow color. Moreton Bay. 

Callicarpa purpurea.—A hardy greenhouse shrub, with sharply serrated leaves, in the axils of 
which appear bunches of insignificant flowers succeeded by small shiny purple berries resem- 
bling glass beads, which are very ornamental, and remain all the winter on the plant. China. 

Camellia Japonica, var. Cup of Beauvty.—A handsome Chinese variety, with something the 
character of the old double white; pure ground color, with an occasional streak of pink, the 
centre well filled. 

Camellia Japonica, var. Princess Frederick William.—A very handsome variety of the 
striped class, with imbricated close flowers: the ground color blush, with stripes and varied 
markings of pale rose-color, in the way of Alberti or Prince Albert. China. 

Camellia Japonica, var. Vergine di Colle Beati—A curious white imbricated variety, in which 
the petals are ranged in seven curving or spiral lines, instead of alternating throughout in the 
usual way. An Italian variety. 

Camellia roseflora.—A single-flowered Cawellia, the flowers of a rose pink, and small; culti- 
vated as C. euryoides (incorrectly) for many years at Kew. 

Campanula strigosa.—A dwarf hairy annual, 4—5 inches high, scarcely branched, with oblong- 
ovate leaves, and largish bell-shaped deep violet flowers, with a yellowish white tuber. Syria. 

Clianthus Diampieri.—A splendid flowered greenhouse soft-wooded subshrub, of rather diffi- 
cult management. 

Coiletia cruciata.—This is the plant known as C. Bictonensis. It is a singular shrub, half 
hardy or hardy in the most favored localities, producing creamy-white bell-shaped flowers. 
The stems consist of thick spine-pointed triangular lobes, in pairs, set alternately in opposite 
directions. Banda Oriental. 
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Cynoglossum nobile—A very remarkable and handsome dwarf greenhouse perrenial herb, 
with very broad thick cordate furrowed leaves, having 5-7 strong parallel nerves. ‘The flowers, 
which are like those of Forget-me-not, but larger, grow on scorpioid scapes, about a foot high, 
and are blue edged with white. Chatham Island. 

Darlingtonia Californica.—A curious two-horned side-saddle flower, or Sarracenia, one of the 
plants forming pitcher-like leaves. California. 

Dasylirium acrctrichum.—An Asparagineous greenhouse Yucca-like plant, forming a spread- 
ing crown of long slender thickish leaves, and producing from the centre an erect flower-stem, 
about 16 feet high, three or four feet of the upper part of which consists of a crowded series 
of spikelets, bearing insignificant green flowers. The beauty of these plants lies entirely in 
their habit. Mexico. 

Dasylirion glaucophyllum.—Another fine Asparagineous greenhouse plant. with a large spread- 
ing head of narrow glaucous rigid leaves of Yucca-like habit. The flowers are in crowded 
spikelets, collected into a long compound spike at the top of the tall central erect flower stem, 
10-12 feet high. Mexico. 

Digitalis purpurea, var. gloxinioides.—A fine variety of the common Foxglove, the flowers 
white or flesh-color, with deep blotches of crimson, resembling a Gloxinia. 

Eugenia Luma.—The Eugenia apiculata of gardens. It is a fine Myrtaceous and Myrtle-like 
hardy or half-bardy evergreen shrub, with oval oblong sharp-pointed leaves, the branches loaded 
during summer with its white blossoms. Chili. 

Fieldia Australis.—A straggling greenhouse shrub, with opposite ovate-lanceolate acuminate 
leaves, and pendulous pale greenish-yellow tubular flowers for their axils. Australia. 

Fritillaria greca.—A neat, hardy, bulbous perennial, with short, slender, erect stems, linear- 
lanceolate leaves, and nodding flowers, borne singly or two together, pale reddish brown, with 
a green border. Mount Hymettus. 

Gardenia citriodora.—A fine representation of this profuse-blooming fragrant warm green- 
house shrub is given in the Illustrated Bouquet. 

Gardenia radicans, var. major.—A most desirable variety of a highly popular plant. It is dis- 
tingushed by its more robust growth, its more oval and less lanceolate deep green leaves, and 
its larger blossoms, which, like the parent, are pure white and fragrant. A garden variety. 

Gaultheria discolor —A small hardy Ericaceous shrub, with obovate-lanceolate leaves, lon- 
gitudinally ribbed and silvery beneath, aud short axillary racemes of white pitcher-shaped flow- 
ers, with small pink lobes. Bhotan. 

Grammatocarpus volubilis.—A slender half hardy climber of the Loasa family, having opposite 
bipinnatifid leaves and curiously formed yellow flowers from the forkings of the stem. It is 
sometimes known as Scyphanthus elegans. 

Hydrangea cyanema.—A half hardy under shrub, with broad ovate toothed leaves, and corymbs 
of white (the neuter) flowers streaked with red. Not equal to the common kinds. Bhotan. 

Ilex aquifolium, var. pendulum foliis variegatis.—A fine weeping variety of Holly, with prettily 
variegated leaves. A garden variety. 

Ilex cornuta.—This fine evergreen shrub seems to be quite hardy. Its leaves are remarkable 
in form, having one or two marginal spines and the apex dilated with usually three spiny 
spreading horn-like points; flowers small, white, axillary. China. 

ler Fortuni—A handsome evergreen shrub, resembling I. cornuta when young, but having, 
when more mature, broad entire leaves. It becomes very ornamental when loaded with its 
red berries, which come in umbels from the axils of the leaves. North of China. 

Indigofera decora. This is a good figure of this charming greenhouse shrub, which is not so 
common as it deserves to be. 

Ligustrum sinense.—A deciduous and apparently hardy species of Privet, with slender downy 
branches, oval-obtuse leaves, and panicles of small white flowers, somewhat resembling those of 
the common kind. China. 

Lobelia trigonocaulis.—A handsome decumbent half hardy or greenhouse perennial, having 
laciniate subpinnatifid leaves and large axillary flowers, blue with a white centre, resembling 
those of L. ramosa, but paler. It is a free-flowering plant, and will probably be useful for 
bedding out. Moreton Bay. 

Lomatia elegantissima.—An extremely elegant evergreen greenhouse shrub, with Fern-like 
foliage. New Caledonia. 

Luginis Hartwegii, var. cetestinus.—A very distinct variety of this ornamental annual; the 
flowers of a delicate pale blue, pink at the edges. A garden variety. 

Nolana parcdoxa, var. violacea.—A variety with larger flowers, of a distinct rosy violet color. 
A garden variety. 

Olea ilicifolia—A hardy evergreen shrub, with large handsome foliage; flowers pure white, 
twice the size of Olea fragrans, and as finely scented. Japan. 

Pentstemon Jaffrayanus.—A fine hardy or half hardy herbaceous perennial allied to P. specio- 
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sus. The leaves are glaucous, entire, the lower ones spatulate ; the flowers in long terminal 
panicles, large bright blue, stained with deep red at the base of the tubes. It is a charming 
plant. California. , p : : 

Pinus Bonapartea.—A distinct species of the Weymouth section; the leaves in fives, slender, 
2-4 inches long; the cones a foot long. P. Durangensis seems to be a smaller state of the same 
plant. Mexico. : ; 

Pinus Don Pedro.—A splendid tree, 35-45 yards high, with long flexible branches: the leaves 
fine, five in a sheath, six inches long, glaucous; cones very large, 14 inches long, 5 inches in 
diameter. A Pine of the Weymouth section. Mexico. 8-9000 feet elevation. M. Roezl. 
Several other new Pines have been introduced from the same source, but there are strong 
doubts of their distinctness. 

Phlox decussata, var. Triomphe de Twickel.—An extremely beautiful Belgian variety of the 
hardy herbaceous section of the family, remarkable for having -its abundant flowers of a light 
rose purple, with a broad distinct margin of white down each side of the segments of the limb. 

Polygonatum punctatum.—A hardy herbaceous tuberous perennial, related to Convallaria, with 
ovate lanceolate leaves, and two-flowered axillary peduncles, the flowers being small, erect, 
whitish, tipped with green. Bhotan. 

Polygonatum roseum.—A pretty hardy herbaceous tuberous perennial. It has oblong lanceo- 
late leaves, frequently growing in threes, and from their axils the pretty pale rose bell-shaped 
flowers spreading or often decurved appear, frequently in pairs. Siberia. 

Prostanthera cuneata.—A dwarf greenhouse shrub, with small obtuse leaves and lavender- 
colored flowers prettily spotted with blue. Australia. 

Rhododendron argenteum.—A fine hardy or half-hardy shrub, with large oblong-obovate leaves 
silvery beneath, and dense heads of flowers, pale rose color in the bud, changing to cream color 
and white. Sikkim Himalaya. 

Rhododendron Boothii.—A desirable neat-growing shrub, with ovate-lanceolate leaves, more 
or less hairy, and heads of moderate size, primrose coloured flowers. Bhotan. 

Rhododendron Bylstanum.—A charming hardy evergreen shrub, producing large heads of 
brilliant flowers, in which the centre is white and the border lively rose color. A Belgian 
variety. 

thododendron calophyllum.—A fine compact growing evergreen greenhouse shrub, the flowers 
large, white, fragrant. Bhotan. 

Riododendron Nuttalli.i—The most magnificent of the Indian Rhododendrons, as far as yet 
known. It forms an evergreen shrub with large broad veiny leaves, stems terminating in a 
colossal corymb of large white blossoms, which are about six inches in diameter, and nearly as 
much in length, stained at the base of the cup with pale orange, very fragrant. Bhotan. 

Rhodoleia Championi has been bloomed fur the first time in England, during the spring of 
1858, by Mr. Fleming, of Trentham. The flowers, however, were not so handsome as was 
expected. 

Salvia tricolor.—A pretty slender subshrubby greenhouse plant, with small ovate leaves and 
long spikes of white flowers, having the upper lip faintly tipped with light purple and the lower 
half or apex of the lower lip bright rose color. Mexico. 

Saxifraga purpurescens.—A beautiful hardy perennial, with large broad, rounded obovate 
leaves, and scapes six or eight inches high, supporting a dense branched subcorymbose panicle 
of drooping flowers of a deep red purple. Sikkim Himalaya. 

Senecio Mikanie.—A fast-growing greenhouse climber, with light green smooth fleshy ivy-like 
leaves, and axillary corymbs of yellow sweet-scented flowers, seldom produced. It is a very 
useful summer plant for various purposes in the flower garden. Also known as Delairea odorata, 

Solanum capsicastrum.—A_ pretty greenhouse dwarf sub-shrab with small oblong lanceolate 
leaves and small flowers, succeeded by globular vermillion colored berries, which are extremely 
ornamental. Brazil. 

Statice Bondwellii.—A_ neat half hardy biennial, with spreading sinuated leaves and branching 
flower stems bearing yellow flowers. Algiers. 

Thunbergia Nutalensis.—A fine greenhouse evergreen subshrub, with opposite ovate acute 
sessile largish leaves, and stalked axillary horizontally-placed flowers, which are large and 
showy, with the curved tube yellow and the spreading limb of a pale blue. Natal. 

Torreya grandis.—A noble evergreen tree, perfectly hardy. 
Cephalotaxus. Mountains of Northern China. 

Tritoma uvaria.—A stately and brilliant herbaceous plant. 

Tropaolum majus, var. nanum.—A remarkably dwarf and compact variety, not running, and 
bearing a profusion of bright scarlet flowers. It will fourm a very handsome summer plant for 
beds or pots or vases. A garden variety. 

Veronica decussata, var. azurea.—A hybrid raised between decussata and speciosa, much { 
resembling the former, but the color of the flowers different. A garden variety. 


It has some resemblance to 














